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LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS 
AND KINDERGARTENS 


So long as the main purpose of the elementary school was to de- 
velop ability to read, write, and cipher, relatively little attention was 
given to the formal education of children under six years of age. 
More recently, however, it is coming to be recognized, both in this 
country and abroad, that the home cannot assume full responsi- 
bility for the physical, the social, and the emotional development of 
young children. It is becoming increasingly clear that, with respect 
to young children, the school will have to assume larger obligations 
by way of supplementing the educational functions of the home. 
Certainly the tendency in recent years has been in that direction. 
In England, for example, about 13 per cent of the children between 
two and five are in “infant” schools, and plans to establish some 
seven hundred new nursery schools are under way. In Russia, during 
the past five years, a million and a half children between three and 
seven years of age have been enrolled in kindergartens, and it is 
expected that the enrolment will double within the next five years. 
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In other countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland, there is also manifest an increasing interest in kindergartens 
and nursery schools. 

In the United States the kindergarten has not developed as ex- 
tensively as is generally supposed. Even in 1929 only one child of 
every four children of kindergarten age could be enrolled in the 
existing public and private kindergartens. Since 1929 kindergarten 
enrolments have decreased about 18 per cent. Today kindergartens 
are available for only about 615,000 children, or for about one in five 
of kindergarten age. Nursery schools, of course, have had a much 
less extensive development than kindergartens. In 1930, for exam- 
ple, some 65,000 children were enrolled in nursery schools. Since 
that date, however, the emergency nursery school program has about 
doubled nursery-school enrolment. 

No doubt, inadequate legislation has been one of the reasons for 
this slow development of the kindergarten and the nursery school. 
In many states kindergartens have not been recognized by law as a 
part of the state’s educational program, and, in some states where 
they have been so recognized, they have been forced to operate un- 
der certain legal handicaps. It is clear that, if the states are going 
to undertake the maintenance of an extensive system of kindergar- 
tens and if they are going to permit experimentation in the develop- 
ment of public nursery schools, they will have to revise their basic 
laws relating to the support and the administration of these institu- 
tions. This revision will necessitate the establishment of basic prin- 
ciples of legislation and analysis of existing laws to discover to what 
extent they conform to these principles. In a bulletin of the National 
Education Association entitled School Legislation A ffecting Young 
Children, an attempt has been made to do both of these things. On 
the basis of resolutions and committee reports of various professional 
groups, twelve principles were formulated which were regarded as 
basic to state legislation affecting the education of young children. 
These were prepared as a check list and sent to some three hundred 
officials in state education departments, officers of teachers’ associa- 
tions in nursery-school and kindergarten fields, and investigators of 
various aspects of childhood. The accompanying table presents an 
analysis of the replies. 
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ANALYSIS OF 119 REPLIES TO AN INQUIRY ON THE PRINCIPLES 
BASIC TO STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN BETWEEN TWO AND SIX YEARS OF AGE 








YEs No 





a 


Basic PrincipLes To BE RECOGNIZED 





. Provide for the establishment of public edu- 
cational opportunities for young children. . . 

. Designate the local officials responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of public 
educational facilities for young children 

. Provide for the operation of facilities for 
young children as integral parts of the public- 
school system 

. Provide that the cost of public educational 
facilities for young children be met by the 
same financial resources utilized to support 
public elementary and secondary education. . 

. Authorize the state department of education 
to prescribe minimum standards of training, 
experience, and personal fitness for all per- 
sons employed in public schools for young 


. Authorize the state department to prescribe 
minimum standards for the physical equip- 
ment, and program of activities of public fa- 
cilities for the education of young children. . . 

. Authorize the state department to license 
and supervise private agencies engaged in the 
education of young child 

. Include in the public-school program for the 
education of young children facilities for ad- 
vising parents in child training and care.... 

. Include in the public-school program for the 
education of young children diagnostic and 
remedial health services as an activity of ma- 
jor importance 

. Provide in the educational program of young 
children for the needs and problems of the ex- 
ceptional child 

. Require a periodic census of all children with 
appropriate penalties for failure of parents or 
school employees to comply 

. Recognize and provide for the special condi- 
tions and requirements of rural, as weil as ur- 
ban, areas 




















The bulletin also contains a detailed analysis of existing state legal 
provisions relating to kindergartens and nursery schools. The es- 
sential legal provisions are summarized as follows: 
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Taking the school census.—Thirty-three states take an annual census; six 
states, a biennial census; and three states, an enumeration every five years. Six 
states require no census. Only two political areas—New York and the District of 
Columbia—enumerate children of less than four years of age. Five states begin 
registrations at four years of age; twelve states, at five years; twenty-three 
states, at six years; and two states, at seven years. In brief, nineteen states ob- 
tain some facts on the young child of nursery-school and kindergarten age 

Minimum age for entrance to kindergarten.—Thirty-six states and the District 
of Columbia have legislative provisions covering the minimum age at which 
children may enter the kindergarten. Three states specify three years as the 
minimum age; twenty-one states specify four years; one state specifies four and 
a half years; and seven states specify five years. One state simply specifies “over 
‘ four years’’; four states provide for those “under six”; and in one state the state 
department of education is authorized to set the minimum age. Apparently 
then little legal provision exists for children under the age of four years. 

Minimum age for entrance to first grade-—Only two states have no legislation 
regarding the earliest age of first-grade entrance; two others leave the question 
for settlement by local boards of education. One state provides legally for those 
of four years; ten states specify the minimum age of five years; thirty-four states 
specify six years; and one state law provides for those “over six years.” Rather 
generally, then, formal schooling is not available to those under six years of age. 

Organization of public kindergartens—One important question has to do with 
the official or officials authorized to establish kindergartens. Forty-three states 
reported that this authority rests with the local board of education or school 
trustees. In Delaware, kindergartens may be established by the state depart- 
ment of education. Under existing laws local school boards are not generally re- 
quired to establish public kindergartens. In only nine states are there manda- 
tory provisions, and these apply under special conditions. Two of these states re- 
quire a majority vote of the qualified electors; six require that a petition be pre- 
sented to the board. Utah requires school districts with two thousand or more 
population to establish kindergartens. 

Financial support of public kindergartens ——In times of economic stress the 
source of funds for kindergartens is of particular interest. In general, the larger 
the tax unit, the more likely kindergartens will survive a shortage of school 
funds. Thirty-eight states reported how kindergartens are supported. Twenty 
depend entirely upon local funds or taxation; eighteen states reported support 
from general school funds, presumably obtained from state, county, and local 
sources; two states (Delaware and Maryland) reported special state or county 
kindergarten funds. 

Special certification. Apparently most of the states have little or no special 
certification requirements for employees in nursery schools. Idaho, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont reported that some kind of certificate or training is 
required of nursery-school teachers. Arizona, Illinois, Maine, New Mexico, 
Ohio, and Texas require nurses to meet certain standards. Texas requires teach- 
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ers to hold kindergarten certificates. South Dakota requires a high-school cer- 
tificate with a major in home economics. 

State requirements for kindergarten teachers appear to be rather fully de- 
veloped. Teachers are required to have special state kindergarten certificates or 
to have completed special kindergarten courses in: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas (in cities), 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon (in school districts with at least twenty thousand school popula- 
tion), Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. Missouri and New Hampshire require kindergarten teachers to hold ele- 
mentary certificates; Minnesota requires an elementary certificate and special 
training. Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin provide for special 
kindergarten certificates but do not require teachers to hold them. Oklahoma 
and Massachusetts provide for the training of kindergarten teachers in state in- 
stitutions but require no special certificate. Nine states have no legal regulations 
on the matter of kindergarten certification. .... 

State control of private kindergartens and nursery schools.—Sixteen states have 
some legislative provision covering private institutions engaged in educating 
young children: Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Washington. However, only 
New Mexico requires both private nursery schools and kindergartens to hold 
state licenses; the District of Columbia licenses private kindergartens; Louisiana 
licenses only private schools that wish to be listed among those approved by the 
state. 

Supervision and inspection of private nursery schools and kindergartens are 
fully authorized in the District of Columbia, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
South Dakota. In other states these schools may be required to supply their re- 
spective state departments with information as to enrolments and similar 
matters. 

Requirements as to state certification of teachers and principals exist for 
state-approved schools in Louisiana and Maryland; and for all private schools in 
Michigan and Nebraska. Teachers in private schools of courses prescribed by 
law must hold the appropriate state certificates in South Dakota. Nurses in 
private institutions for young children must meet state standards in Arizona. 

Summary and conclusion.—The general impression obtained from this analy- 
sis of legislative provisions affecting the education of young children is one of 
great unevenness in progress. Few states have any legal provisions covering the 
nursery school. The laws for kindergartens appear to be incomplete. .. . . One 
explanation, so far as the nursery school is concerned, is that this educational 
agency has been chiefly on an experimental basis in the United States. Many 
experts in the field hesitate to see the principles of nursery-school education too 
hastily crystallized into law. Many parents still adhere rather tenaciously to the 
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traditional American view that the young child is better off in the home until the 
age of six years. Doubtless these two points of view have also retarded the de- 
velopment of kindergarten legislation. That changing social conditions call for a 
possible revision of these traditional viewpoints, at least in the more thickly 
populated states, is the gist of the discussion in Part I of this bulletin. The 
times require a broad, forward-looking social program for children between two 
and six years of age. 


SoME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS OF THE HARVARD 
GROWTH STUDY 


In 1922 the Harvard Psycho-Educational Clinic, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Walter F. Dearborn, undertook a detailed study of 
the growth of some thirty-six hundred pupils during the whole span 
of their school life. Each year measurements have been taken of a 
number of physical traits, of intelligence, and of school accomplish- 
ment. For special purposes data have been secured from two thou- 
sand cases in addition to the group of pupils originally included in 
the study. Although the analysis of the main body of data has not 
yet been completed, certain tentative conclusions have been drawn 
from an analysis of portions of the data. These conclusions are re- 
ported by Edward A. Lincoln in a recent issue of the Harvard Teach- 
ers Record. We quote the following paragraphs from Lincoln’s re- 
port. 

The most extensive study of school achievement and its relation to intelli- 
gence that has so far been made with the Growth-Study data was carried out by 
Dr. C. W. St. John 

With marks and other measurements all transmuted into sigma values, Dr. 
St. John found positive but rather low relationships among achievement-test 
scores, the teachers’ marks, and intelligence quotients. Correlations between 
1.Q.’s and subject marks ranged from .39 to .55, while the coefficients between 
1.Q.’s and effort and conduct marks varied from .21 to .35. Educational achieve- 
ment he discovered to be much less constant than intelligence quotients, with 
correlations of about .45 whether marks or test results were used as a measure 
of achievement. Standard achievement-test scores correlated with intelligence 
quotients somewhere between .51 and .60 

In a study of reading accomplishment, Dr. Donald D. Durrell discovered 
that 15 per cent of a sample of the Growth-Study children were retarded as 
much as one year in reading ability when reading age was compared with mental 
age, and 29 per cent were accelerated on the same basis. Reading age in this 
study was determined by the use of the Stanford Achievement Reading Test, 
Form B, and the mental ages were those obtained on the Stanford-Binet indi- 
vidual examinations. It turned out that there was the usual inverse relationship 
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between reading ability and intelligence, the superior children being the most 
retarded and the inferior children being the least retarded according to the cri- 
teria used in this study. It is probable that most of this retardation could be 
eliminated by proper remedial instruction 

The mental and physical growth of five hundred children in relation to the 
occupational status of the earning parent, usually the father, was investigated 
by Dr. Stuart M. Stoke. Using Taussig’s five-fold classification of occupations, 
he found a number of coefficients of contingency for relationships between the 
occupational status and various mental and physical traits. For intelligence and 
occupational status, the contingency coefficient was .35, which is to be com- 
pared with the highest possible value from a five-fold table of .896. Between 
height and occupational status, the coefficient was .21, while between weight 
and occupational status a coefficient of .23 was obtained. The relationship be- 
tween occupational status and anatomic index turned out to be .19 only. These 
figures indicate clearly that it is impossible to predict anything about the physi- 
cal or mental status of the individual child from the occupational status of the 
parent. 

Other important findings of Dr. Stoke’s study have to do with the contribu- 
tions of the various occupational groups to the groups of superior and very su- 
perior children. The lowest occupational group contributed not a single case to 
either the superior or very superior group of children. This may have been in 
part due to the fact that the sample contained only nineteen children whose 
fathers were in the unskilled labor classification. 

Group V, the highest occupational classification, contributed 11 per cent of 
the superior children, and 23 per cent of the very superior. The best showing 
was made by Group IV, which produced 45 per cent of the superior and 41 per 
cent of the very superior children. Group III also made a good showing, with 
32 per cent of the superior and 27 per cent of the very superior children to its 
credit. 

One thing which stands out in these figures is the fact that the bulk of our 
very superior pupils do not come from parents who are in the highest occupation- 
al classification. Although this group does contribute more very superior chil- 
dren in proportion to its numbers than the other groups, yet 77 per cent of the 
very superior pupils were supplied by Occupational Groups II, III, and IV. 
This situation is due in part, no doubt, to a factor which has probably never 
been given adequate attention in studies of this sort, namely, the question as to 
whether the parent of a given child had reached the final level of his vocational 
efficiency. Undoubtedly, many of the parents in Groups IV and III, and some 
of those in Group II, were only temporarily in those groups because they were 
young and inexperienced, and had not yet had the opportunity to work up into 
positions which were commensurate with their true abilities. Whatever may be 
the explanation of the facts, however, it is somewhat comforting to know that 
we need not expect complete social disaster as a result of a declining birth-rate 
in the professional classes. 

The matter of failures and repeaters has received some attention. The writer 
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found during the second year of the study that more than one-half of the re- 
peaters in the first grade were mentally capable of doing the second-grade work. 
That is, their mental ages and intelligence quotients were high enough to indi- 
cate that they did not fail because of lack of general mental ability, Intelligence 
quotients higher than 115 were found in this group of repeaters, and one child 
had a mental age of nine, showing capacity for third-grade achievement. These 
findings were later confirmed by Dr. St. John, who discovered that out of 216 
repeaters no fewer than 117 had intelligence quotients ranging from 95 to 115. 
Apparently there are factors here which need careful investigation 

Several studies have been made of the constancy of the Stanford-Binet in- 
telligence quotients. Dr. Mary M. Wentworth made the first report on 145 
children who had been retested at intervals ranging from three days to sixteen 
months. In 83.5 per cent of the cases the changes were not over ten points. The 
other 16.5 per cent made changes ranging from 11 to 24 points. Of the whole 
group 72 lost in I.Q., 67 gained, and 6 made no change. The median change in 
1.Q. was 5 points 

If there is any one thing which can be said to be a general conclusion from 
the data as a whole as so far gathered and analyzed, it is the conclusion that in- 
dividual differences are more prevalent and important than even the most ar- 
dent believers in them have supposed. Not only is the individual different from 
other children; he is also different from himself. That is, there appears to be 
little uniformity in the development of his various traits and abilities. True, 
there are important general trends. Tall children are likely to remain tall, and 
intelligent children are likely to remain intelligent. There are many exceptions, 
however, and when correlations are computed, most of them are found to be so 
low that they are practically useless for predictive purposes in the case of the 
individual child. For example, in a distribution of correlation coefficients picked 
somewhat at random from the various studies which have been made, the range 
is from —.29 to +.88, with .418 as the median. Only 21.6 per cent of the coeffi- 
cients were .70 or above, and only 8.6 per cent were .80 or above. Again, Esta- 
brooks computed 438 correlation coefficients in a search for the relationship be- 
tween physical traits and intelligence, and his highest median coefficient for any 
one trait when correlated with intelligence was only. 27, while the median for the 
whole set was only about .og. 

This high degree of specificity in growth makes it clear that we cannot esti- 
mate one trait from the measurement of another, nor can we take a series of 
measurements early in a child’s career and use it unmodified as a basis for pre- 
diction of his status at a remote date. The study of each individual child must 
be genetic. We must begin to measure him early and must continue to measure 
him from time to time, keeping full and complete records of everything that we 
find out about him. With these cumulative records at hand it should be possible 
to make tentative short-range predictions which will be of great value and which 
will increase in accuracy and usefulness as the data are accumulated. That is, we 
must look at the child not from the statistical, but from the clinical, point of view. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


It is coming to be recognized in this country that penal institutions 
should assume certain definite responsibilities for the reorientation 
of the individual in society. No doubt many inmates of penal in- 
stitutions can be transformed by proper treatment into self-support- 
ing and co-operating members of society. The released prisoner who 
has been given some understanding of the world about him and who 
has acquired the necessary knowledge and skills to earn a livelihood 
is much more likely to become a good citizen than the prisoner whose 
prison experience has only served to make him more hostile to society 
and less competent to earn a living. Recognizing the importance of 
their correctional program, a number of progressive penal institu- 
tions are giving serious consideration to the expansion and improve- 
ment of their educational work. They are adopting the best educa- 
tional practice, and they are developing broad educational policies 
and techniques of their own. 

In 1934 Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York appointed a 
commission to study educational problems in penal institutions. 
The personnel of the commission includes a number of educational 
and business leaders as well as penal and institutional experts. The 
commission has made preliminary studies concerning personnel, clas- 
sification, curriculum, libraries, physical education, vocational edu- 
cation, and other phases of education in penal institutions. More re- 
cently the Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted the com- 
mission $12,500 to be used in conducting experiments in penal edu- 
cation. 

One of these experiments will be conducted at Wallkill Medium 
Security Prison under the general supervision of Glenn M. Kendall, 
who has been carrying on research in this field at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mr. Kendall will assume special responsibility 
for expanding and enriching the educational program in the field of 
the social studies and cultural activities, with the view of discovering 
means of developing in inmates better attitudes toward society and 
better understandings of conditions which they will face when they 
emerge from prison. H. L. Briggs, vocational supervisor of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, will also be associated with this experiment. 
He will attempt to discover methods and techniques whereby voca- 
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tional activities can be made more effective in increasing the voca- 
tional efficiency of released prisoners. 

The second experiment will be conducted at Clinton Prison, Dan- 
nemora, New York, by Verne A. Bird. Its purpose will be to dis- 
cover the vocational activities which are the most valuable in pre- 
paring inmates for a free life. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The following statements are based on data taken from the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932. 

In 1932 there were 232,750 elementary schools in the United 
States. Because of the closing of one-room schools, the number of 
elementary schools in 1932 was 5,556 less than the number in 1930. 
In 1932 the number of private elementary schools was 9,734. Ap- 
proximately 23,570,000 pupils are on the elementary-school level, of 
whom about 760,000 are in the kindergarten. From 1890 to 1930 
there was an increase in elementary-school enrolment of about 13 or 
14 per cent in each decade, but in 1932 the number of pupils en- 
rolled in these schools was 138,936 less than the number enrolled in 
1930. 

In 1932 there were 26,409 public high schools and 3,289 private 
high schools in the United States. In 1930 there were only 23,930 
public high schools, including junior high schools. There were in 1932 
about 5,590,000 pupils enrolled in the secondary schools. Enrolment 
of secondary-school pupils has continued to increase. The number of 
such pupils doubled from 1890 to 1900, dropped to a 60 per cent in- 
crease from 1900 to 1910, and doubled again each decade from 1910 
to 1930. From 1930 to 1932 the number of these pupils increased 
793,005, an increase of 6.5 per cent for the biennium. It is estimated 
that more than 833,000 pupils graduated from high school in 1931- 
32. The rapid increase in the number of high-school graduates from 
1920 to 1930 continued in the past biennium with more than a 25 
per cent increase. 

In 1932 approximately 1,150,000 students were attending college 
during the regular year. The number of college students has con- 
tinued to increase since 1890, although the increase at this level has 
not been so marked as the increase in the high school. From 1890 to 
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1910 the number of college students increased about 50 per cent each 
decade; in the decade from 1910 to 1920 the increase was 68 per 
cent; and.from 1920 to 1930 the increase was 82 per cent. The in- 
crease for the biennium 1930-32 was 68,782 students, or 6.3 per 
cent. One striking thing about college attendance is the fact that a 
larger percentage of the students pursue their studies to the point of 
graduation. There were 12.7 per cent more students graduated from 
college in 1932 than in 1930. 

It is estimated that in 1932 there were approximately 1,900,000 
living college graduates and about 8,100,000 living high-school grad- 
uates who had not taken a college degree. Out of every 1,000 persons 
21 years of age or over in 1932, there were about 25 who held college 
degrees and 109 with high-school diplomas but no college degrees, 
making 134 who had gone threugh high school or beyond. 


ANNOUNCING “‘BurItpInG AMERICA’”—A NEw APPROACH 
TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Much has been written and more said about the need for the cul- 
tivation of social intelligence in the schools. Educators have spent 
a great deal of time trying to establish the proper principles for the 
scientific construction of the curriculum, and they have devised 
courses of study without number. And yet, as everyone is painfully 
aware, only moderate success has been attained in vitalizing instruc- 
tion in the social studies. One reason why it has been impossible to 
introduce into the schools a highly effective curriculum in the social 
studies has been the lack of suitable instructional materials. There 
exists, to be sure, a vast amount of information about the workings 
of our social arrangements, but this information has not been put in 
the proper form for use at the various grade levels. It is highly grati- 
fying, therefore, to learn that the Society for Curriculum Study, a 
national professional organization of educators interested in curricu- 
lum construction, is undertaking to organize for use in the upper 
grades and in the high school a body of vivid, concrete instructional 
material in the social studies. This material will appear in a new 
monthly publication entitled Building America, each issue of which 
will deal with some timely and important national problem. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of this new publication is the effective way 
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in which it uses pictures to vivify and to make realistic the facts and 
ideas contained in the text. 

The general purpose of the new undertaking is announced as 
follows: 


Building America pictorial studies are specifically designed to meet teachers’ 
needs for organized visual aids and to supply scientifically constructed studies of 
basic activities and important institutions of American life today. 

An outstanding contribution of Building America to the social studies is the 
pictorial illumination of existing subject matter. Carefully selected pictures con- 
tribute to an insight of social phenomena by supplementing the printed or 
spoken word. About three-quarters of the page space of every issue is devoted 
to photographs, maps, charts, or picture-graphs. In addition to the pictorial 
presentation, the printed text, one-quarter of the page space, further elaborates 
the theme of the issue by showing the relationship of one body of facts to other 
facts and the significance of all the facts to human welfare. 

Building America publications present the inspiring pictorial story of the 
positive achievements of American ingenuity and ideals. They will describe the 
present status as well as the inherent possibilities in our wealth, power, and skill 
for improving the quality of American life, materially and culturally. 

Building America picture studies are an answer to the insistent and wide- 
spread demand of educators for a new type of classroom material that will give 
students a working knowledge of social and economic principles and institutions 
and lead them to evaluate critically any proposals which may be made for the 
improvement within the area of the subject treated. The present trend toward 
closer integration of all agencies in our interdependent world points to a society 
that will demand the highest informed intelligence on the part of our citizens. 
Building America is designed to develop informed citizens. ... . 

Every issue of Building America is presented to the student as a problem to 
be solved. The facts and ideas presented in each number and the questions 
raised are all intended to challenge the student’s thinking and to help him enter 
upon some constructive line of thought toward a solution of these problems. 
The reader is made aware of the problem of better utilizing our present abun- 
dance and of improving the physical and cultural welfare of our people. 

The facts presented in the Building America series are the result of painstak- 
ing research into the most reliable sources available. In addition, these mate- 
rials are carefully reviewed by a representative editorial board and by reputable 
authorities on the topics treated. 


The first issue of Building America is devoted to the subject of 
housing. Beginning in October, 1935, other issues will deal with the 
following subjects. 
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Food.—The scientific and technical progress in production and the increasing 
efficiencies of distribution; the nation’s food budget in terms of our productivity 
and our needs. 

Men and Machines.—The remarkable developments in factory, field, and 
mine, and some of the economic and social problems and promises resulting from 
mechanization. 

Transportation.—The conquests of space and their effects upon the lives of 
people. 

Health.—A study of the effort to maintain individual and social health. 

Communication.—The progress toward instantaneously connecting distant 
places both through sound and vision with the resulting changes in society. 

Power.—The harnessing of natural forces, the development of familiar forms 
of power, especially of that genie of the power age—electricity. 

Recreation.— Universally interesting study of healthful and creative leisure. 

Youth Faces the World.—Some of the personal problems of youth in relation 
to self-development and socially useful living. 


It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we commend Building 
America to the teachers of this country. If later issues maintain the 
high standards set in the first, this publication will contribute much 
to the improvement of instruction in the social sciences. 

The yearly subscription is $1.50. Special rates are offered for a 
number of subscriptions or for a number of single copies. The edi- 
torial offices are located at 425 West 123d Street, New York City. 


ATTITUDES OF SUPERINTENDENTS TOWARD DISCUSSION OF 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE SCHOOL 


Some time ago the Commission on the Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association addressed to superintendents a question- 
naire entitled ‘The Superintendent of Schools as a Social Agent,” 
which was returned by some 850 superintendents. A report of the 
findings of the questionnaire has been written by Frederick H. Bair 
under the title The Social Understandings of the Superintendent of 
Schools (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University). Some 
of Bair’s conclusions are summarized as follows in a recent issue of 
School Management: 

1. Among the chief reasons why the schools are not dealing adequately with 
live issues are: 


a) The general lack of understanding of the importance of doing so. 
b) The lack of easy and established ways and means for the teacher, as com- 
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pared with the wealth and ease of method and materials applied to em- 
balmed issues. 

c) The lack of preparation and capacity of the teacher for such work. 

d) The lack of philosophy and courage on the part of the administrator to 
grapple with education as a living and creative force. 

2. The likelihood of public opposition is listed low among the obstacles, and 
more than half the superintendents report that they have experienced no 
pressure in their work from outside groups. 

3. Since the superintendent is a key figure in any move to change the attitude 
of schools toward controversial issues, his personality has been analyzed by 
Dr. Bair, from material afforded by replies to the questionnaire, as follows: 
a) The superintendent was born, reared, and educated to college level in an 

agricultural environment and before the World War, i.e., in another social, 
economic, and political epoch. 

b) Professionally, he has not developed symmetrically. He has gained a rela- 
tive mastery of techniques and standards of the mechanics of school con- 
trol, finance, building and equipment, and organization. The next step is 
to put these things into perspective and to assure in the school executive a 
leader with broad social horizons as well as a creditable craftsman. 

c) The superintendent is passably well read in the field of social movement, 
he knows and plays continually upon the public as few men do, and he is 
of the opinion that the schools should advance in dealing with vital issues. 

4. The superintendents have gone on record as agreeing, almost without dissent, 
with a statement such as this composite one: The public schools have an obliga- 
tion to grapple frankly and thoroughly with the problems which threaten at pres- 
ent the very foundations of common welfare. The greatest obstacles to such an at- 
tack appear to lie within the control of the schools. 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis ISsuE 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago. IvAN R. WATERMAN, chief, and Irvine R. 
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tions of the California State Department of Education. Josrerx C. 
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DRETH, psychologist of Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. EL1s— H. MARTENS, senior specialist in education of 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE BASIS OF THE 
ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


In any attempt to appraise the doctrines represented in the ac- 
tivity movement—as, in fact, any doctrines—it is well to state the 
assumption concerning the task and province of education on which 
the appraisal is based. This assumption is that the business of edu- 
cation may be comprehended under the two broad heads of (x) 
adaptation, or adjustment, and (2) integration, or development. 
Both are essential and of equal rank. Adjustment has reference to 
the external world of persons and things. A person has to adjust 
to the world by avoiding dangerous or unpleasant objects or actions, 
by obtaining food and other desirable things, by building and con- 
structing, and by getting along with people. Integration and de- 
velopment refer to the internal condition of the organism. It may 
take place at the level of the vital processes, such as breathing, 
heartbeat, and digestion, or at the level of the learned activities. In 
fact, learning is, in part, a process of achieving integration. Finally, 
integration may be represented in the realm of the emotions. 

Adjustment is brought about by means of agencies which are 
relatively specific in their nature, though not necessarily immediate. 
In fact, adjustments may be preparatory and relatively remote. The 
child acquires immediate adjustment when he learns to feed or to 
dress himself. He achieves remote or preparatory adjustment when 
he learns to read or write, in part so that he may carry on vocational 
or recreational activities as a youth or an adult, or when he learns to 
play the piano so that he may give public performances later on. 

Integration, on the other hand, depends not so much on what a 
person does as on how he does it. What he learns is of prime im- 
portance in his adaptation to his environment. How thoroughly he 
has learned and how smoothly and efficiently he can perform an 
655 
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activity are the measures of integration. It is true, of course, that 
adaptation and integration are interdependent. An act which is out 
of harmony with the environment may be thrown out of gear and 
disorganized as a consequence. Integration, then, in the last analysis 
demands adaptation also. This interdependence is perhaps least 
noticeable in the arts, in which the individual may be content largely 
with pleasing himself and is not under such urgent necessity of meet- 
ing external standards. The arts are therefore especially valued as 
integrative activities. 

I shall here confine my attention chiefly to the adaptive rather 
than the integrative function of education, not because the adaptive 
function is more important, but because, aside from the arts, it has 
more direct bearing on determination of the curriculum. 

One further preliminary remark. Adaptation is, in part, present 
and immediate in its reference and, in part, future and indirect. The 
same act may be both. The present and immediate reference may 
be uppermost in the mind of the child, and the future and indirect 
reference may be added to the immediate reference in the mind of 
the teacher. For example, the child learns to read because it is part 
of the school business, because his friends are learning to read, be- 
cause his parents expect him to learn to read, and because it enables 
him to read interesting books and papers. In the mind of the teacher, 
the child learns to read also because reading will help him in doing 
the work of the upper grades and college and in performing various 
activities as an adult, in connection with his vocation, his duties as a 
citizen, and his recreation. The school in its planning must take 
both purposes into account. 

What, now, is the psychological mechanism of adjustment? In 
general, it is made up of three parts, all, of course, closely related 
to each other but still distinguishable. These are the receptive, the 
central, and the expressive mechanisms, represented roughly by, 
first, perception; second, association, memory, or thought; and 
third, movement. 

Sometimes one or the other is dominant, and sometimes the three 
are closely interwoven into a complex adaptive process. Particular 
forms of learning may emphasize one more than the others. The 
others, in such cases, are subordinate and largely instrumental. 
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In reading, much of elementary natural science, and appreciation 
of art and music, the chief emphasis is on perception. In history and 
social science, more advanced science, and mathematics, the empha- 
sis is on thought. In handwriting, dancing, shop work, sewing, and 
musical performance, the main emphasis is on movement. All three, 
of course, involve some sort of activity. Perception involves the 
active adjustment of the sense organs and is based on exploratory 
movements. Thought is carried on partly in terms of incipient 
movements. Thus activity pervades all mental life. 

A distinction will clear up the differing relations of activity to the 
total adaptive process and will explain the difference in emphasis. 
An activity may be something to be learned, or it may be a means 
to learning. It may be an end in itself, or it may be a means or an 
instrument. 

In the following performances the activity is something to be 
learned: walking, running, jumping, skipping rope, skating, riding 
a bicycle, throwing or kicking a ball, dancing, hammering, sawing 
and nailing, sewing, playing a musical instrument, singing, hand- 
writing, typewriting, driving a car, plowing, milking a cow, playing 
billiards, and shuffling and dealing cards. Perhaps these may be 
described as accomplishments. To acquire any of these accomplish- 
ments requires perception and some thought, but the object or aim 
of learning is performance. 

In other cases the activity is a means to learning. For example, 
the eyes move in reading; movements of hands and eyes are used in 
perceiving the form or contour of an object; musical and artistic 
performances give a basis for appreciation; manipulation of objects 
gives a basis for the understanding of number and number relations; 
handling mechanical contrivances, like levers, underlies the under- 
standing of physical principles; experiencing emotions enables us to 
imagine the emotional experiences of others. 

In the evaluation of activity as a means to education, it is neces- 
sary, I think, to keep this distinction in mind; that is, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the specific function of an activity and to appraise 
it in the light of this specific function rather than on the ground of 
some mysterious virtue in activity as activity. 

In this connection, let me digress to mention a so-called “prin- 
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ciple” that is often appealed to as an argument for greater emphasis 
on the more overt forms of activity. This principle is that we learn 
to do by doing. The appeal to this principle is commonly supposed 
to end all arguments. 

This principle has the most obvious application to learning forms 
of skill, such as games of skill, handwriting, using tools, playing 
musical instruments, performing difficult feats of surgery. It has 
limitations, however, even here. Repetition does not automatically 
bring skill. Attention, satisfaction, and analysis are involved. Mere 
repetition may fail to bring progress. In fact, some psychologists 
go so far as to question repetition as a basic factor in learning. This 
attitude, I think, carries the criticism too far. Improvement requires 
that one should discriminate between the successful and the un- 
successful attempts. Success occurs only when one’s mind is set 
toward improvement and successful performance, so that failure 
brings disappointment and success satisfaction. It is sometimes 
promoted by an analysis of the conditions which reveals why some 
attempts give success while others do not. 

Again, the emotional setting may nullify or intensify the effects of 
practice. Practice under conditions which produce repugnance may 
fail to register. On the other hand, certain cases have recently been 
studied in which the erroneous performance may be brought under 
control by actually practicing the erroneous performance itself. 
Stammering and nail-biting, for example, have been treated by 
directing the patients to stammer or to bite their nails voluntarily. 
In this case repetition of the act provides part of the condition for 
its elimination. Evidently, the effects of doing are dependent on the 
whole complex of conditions. 

The principle that we learn to do by doing, the validity of which 
is accepted when it is properly qualified, applies to many school 
activities, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and the 
general habits of study. It argues against relying on mere incidental 
learning. 

The principle is more limited in its application to highly complex 
activities in which the intellectual element bulks large in comparison 
to the element of skill, such as teaching, preaching, diagnosing and 
treating illness, performing surgical operations, designing and plan- 
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ning building and engineering projects, and giving legal advice. The 
surgeon, for example, learns to operate, not merely by operating, 
but by the study of anatomy, pathology, physiology, and so forth. 
Operating gives him skill of hand, but operating does not give him 
any adequate information on where to operate nor tell him whether 
in a given case it is better to operate or to rely on some other form 
of treatment. 

In psychological terms, the emphasis in the learning of such com- 
plex activities is on the central part of the stimulus-response arc. 
The emphasis is not on doing in the overt sense but rather on ob- 
serving, thinking, reasoning. It is with this kind of activity, the 
more strictly mental activity, that the school is mainly concerned. 

The child must learn to perform a great many overt activities as 
part of his equipment for life—eating, dressing, playing games, 
dancing, swimming, driving a car, cooking, sewing, using a type- 
writer, using the more common tools, and performing the more 
common social acts, such as greeting, passing on the right, smiling, 
and keeping silent while another is talking. These and others like 
them are acts to be learned. Only a few of them are the special 
business of the school. Some are incidental to the school situation— 
not interrupting a discussion, for example. Some are instrumental 
to other school activities, such as handwriting. Some have been 
introduced into the school because opportunities for learning them 
outside have been restricted, as, for example, some of the social 
games. In the main, however, it is not necessary or desirable to set 
up a special public institution to teach them. 

It is otherwise with activities which are instrumental. They 
furnish the acquaintance with the world of things and of persons 
which is the necessary basis for ideas and thinking. Some illustra- 
tions have already been given. Years ago I ran across a teacher of 
science in Germany who had his pupils construct various laboratory 
appliances or instruments, on the theory that the pupils would 
understand the principles of their operation better if they got the feel 
of the appliances than if they merely used instruments made by 
others. The theory is psychologically sound. In somewhat analo- 
gous fashion pupils, if they have actually engaged in activities which 
bring them into relation with other persons, will understand general 
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notions regarding human social life with a vividness and accuracy 
which would be impossible without this experience. 

Activities may also be introduced on the score of motivation. It 
is probably true that the traditional school has done violence to the 
nature of children by attempting too much to curb their natural 
disposition to be active. This tendency was perhaps not so serious 
when the school term and the school day were shorter and when 
opportunities for varied activities outside the school were abundant. 
Now it is necessary to give the child a more balanced diet within the 
school itself. Especially is such provision necessary for the young 
child and for a considerable proportion of older children and youth. 

Activity, then, has certain legitimate functions in education. In 
brief, a limited number of the activities which should be learned be- 
cause of values in themselves are appropriate in the school. Many 
such activities, perhaps most of them, should be learned elsewhere. 
Again, some activities are necessary as the concrete basis for the 
more intellectual forms of learning. If these do not occur elsewhere, 
they should be made an integral part of school work. Finally, certain 
kinds and amounts of activity are demanded by the nature of the 
child and the youth in order to maintain physical and mental 
health and vigor. 

These demands for activity are specific. The formulas which 
have been laid down do not indicate in detail what amounts and 
kinds of activity should be employed. They do, however, indicate 
where studies may be made to discover what these amounts and 
kinds are. 

The suggestions here made are intended to give due recognition to 
activity but, at the same time, to put it in its place in education. 
Activity needs, I believe, to be put in its place in two ways. First, 
a sober and specific appraisal of the function of activity should be 
substituted for the rather superstitious awe and reverence with 
which activity seems to be regarded by many educators. Activity 
seems to be thought to have some sort of mysterious and occult 
potency. It can do everything, from curing insanity to raising the 
intelligence quotients of feeble-minded children to the normal level. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Activity is no such panacea. It has a 
function, an essential function, but it cannot work miracles. Finally, 
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after all due recognition is given to activity, the plain truth must be 
recognized that the distinctive learning and performance of human 
beings and the distinctive operations of education lie in the field of 
ideas and thought. After due recognition has been given to the 
activities that are useful either as ends or as instruments, the fact 
remains that the big job of education is to help the child, the youth, 
or the adult to understand the world he lives in, to recognize the 
problems that the world presents to him, and to know and acquire 
the techniques by which to attack and solve these problems. 

Man is very nearly on a par with the higher animals in the mecha- 
nisms of reception and expression. The chief respect in which he is 
superior in these two realms is in the versatility of manipulation. 
But even this advantage is due chiefly to his superior brain; men 
have been known to perform feats of skill without hands. The great 
contrast lies in the central part of the stimulus-response arc. This 
central part, to be sure, is part of the arc; it is not isolated from im- 
pression or from expression. But it is capable of relatively specialized 
emphasis. This specialized emphasis has produced, in the course of 
human history, our art, literature, science, politics, commerce, and 
industry. It is the prime business of education, by like emphasis, to 
fit the child to participate in this rich and varied complex of human 
institutions and to do his part in their maintenance and advance- 
ment. 








A PLAN OF PROCEDURE FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF TEXTBOOKS IN READING 


IVAN R. WATERMAN anp IRVING R. MELBO 
California State Department of Education 


Any report of studies made in connection with the evaluation of 
textbooks may properly be preceded by a brief statement of the gen- 
eral theory underlying the procedures involved. In California, a State 
Curriculum Commission, composed of the superintendent of public 
instruction and ten representatives of the educational profession, is 
designated by law™ to recommend textbooks for adoption to the 
State Board of Education. During the past several years the com- 
mission has adopted a rather definite plan of textbook evaluation. 
The essence of this plan is its analytical approach to the study of the 
comparative merits of the books under consideration. Briefly char- 
acterized, the plan involves (1) the development of a set of criteria 
by which the books may be judged; (2) the formulation of a score 
card based on the assignment of numerical values to the items of the 
criteria; (3) the completion of a series of studies, primarily objective 
in character, designed to secure data with respect to the relative 
merits of the books on all items of the criteria; and (4) the interpre- 
tation and the utilization of these data in rating the books on the 
score card.? Each of these steps is briefly treated in the following 
paragraphs. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERIA 

In the development of criteria for judging textbooks two major 
sources are available: (1) conclusions from pertinent research in- 
vestigations relating to methods and materials of instruction and, 
(2) when research is lacking, the consensus of educational authority. 

t School Code of the State of California, sections 2.1430-2.1436, 6.260-6.265. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1931. 

2 A more detailed account of the concrete application of these procedures is contained 


in Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks. Department of Education Bulletin No. 19. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1932. 
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For most subjects it is readily possible to set up criteria on the 
validity of which there will be rather general agreement. It must be 
recognized, however, that such a set of criteria is primarily an ex- 
pression of educational philosophy with respect to the subject in 
question. Consequently, it is highly essential to obtain the best pro- 
fessional judgments representative of progressive practice and 
theory. To this end the California State Curriculum Commission 
avails itself of the services of the Division of Textbooks and Publica- 
tions and the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 
of the State Department of Education and also secures judgments 
from principals, supervisors, teachers, and other professional sources. 
In contrast to less scientific methods of selection, this procedure in- 
sures an analytical approach whereby the so-called “halo effect’’ is 
largely eliminated and the textbooks are judged on specific rather 
than general considerations. 


FORMULATION OF SCORE CARD 


The assignment of numerical values to the criteria forms the basis 
for constructing a score card for textbook evaluation. The fact that 
certain criteria will be of more consequence than others suggests that 
items be weighted in terms of their relative importance. Although 
such weighting is a matter of opinion, the use of a score card has 
certain definite values. It tends to assure that in the final evaluation 
all judges will be using the same measuring stick and according the 
same importance to any criterion. 

In formulating a score card, the California State Curriculum Com- 
mission uses the average weightings assigned to each of the criteria 
by the several members of the commission. A scale with a thousand 
points is used. Naturally, certain differences of opinion will arise 
in this connection. For example, in evaluating sixth-grade text- 
books in reading, one commission member may consider reading 
difficulty of far more importance than appeal to children’s interests, 
while another may take a directly opposite viewpoint. It seems 
reasonable, however, to employ a system of evaluation in which all 
judges use the average weightings assigned to the various criteria 
rather than to average the ratings that might be assigned to a num- 
ber of books by various judges using entirely different approaches 
and standards. 
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One danger in the use of score cards for evaluating textbooks may 
well be indicated at this point. It is conceivable that a book might 
entirely lack some feature considered essential and yet be so superior 
on other features that it would be rated highest. For example, a 
sixth-grade reader entirely unsuitable in vocabulary difficulty might 
conceivably excel in all other points and have the highest rating. 
This case is similar to that of a school building which has a score- 
card rating of over goo points and yet has no light in the classrooms. 
Both the book and the school building would be utterly unusable. 
The danger of selecting an inferior book simply on the basis of the 
total score can easily be avoided by first eliminating from further 
consideration those books which obviously fail to meet any single 
criterion of major importance. In practice, the State Curriculum 
Commission eliminates those books which are obviously deficient in 
one or more major points and retains for further and more extensive 
consideration those books which appear to be generally satisfactory 
on all or most of the points to be considered. 

The score card developed and used by the California State Cur- 
riculum Commission in a recent evaluation of sixth-grade textbooks 
in reading is presented on page 665. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES AND THEIR UTILIZATION 


The several items contained in this score card form the basis for a 
series of comparative studies intended to determine the relative 
merits of the textbooks under consideration. The responsibility for 
conducting those studies which are primarily objective in character 
is delegated to the Division of Textbooks and Publications of the 
State Department of Education. A brief discussion of the studies 
made in this connection and an indication of how they were used in 
rating sixth-grade textbooks in reading may be of some value to 
persons responsible for the selection of textbook materials in reading. 
While these studies relate to sixth-grade materials only, adaptations 
may readily be made in evaluating reading materials for other ele- 
mentary grades. 

Quantity of material.—With respect to the quantity of ma- 
terial offered in various textbooks-in reading, it is not sufficient 
to consider only the number of pages. Factors, such as size of 
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type, length of line, and space between lines, which determine the 
amount of material per page must be considered. These factors can 


SCORE CARD FOR EVALUATING SIXTH-GRADE 
TEXTBOOKS IN READING 
1 ° - p Weighting 
. The textbook shall; contain an appropriate amount and wide 


variety of intrinsically interesting materials to meet all types of 
reading interests, such as social studies, science, and literature; 
and maintain a satisfactory balance between such different types 
as (1) work-type and appreciative reading, (2) curriculum sub- 
jects and outside interests, and (3) poetry and prose 
a) Quantity of material 
b) Balance 

(1) Balance between prose, poetry, and plays 

(2) Balance between major fields of reading materials 

(3) Balance between basic types of reading materials 

(4) Balance between curriculum subjects and outside interests 
c) Recognition of and provision for basic reading interests 


. The vocabulary difficulty, sentence structure, and thought con- 
tent shall be appropriate for sixth-grade pupils 

. The materials contained in the textbook shall be of a high literary 
character 

. The textbook shall contain appropriate aids to pupils for studying 
the selections and shall be so designed as to provide training and 
practice in developing reading skills, and shall contain appro- 
priate aids to assist teachers 
a) Pupil aids 
b) Teacher aids 


. The textbook shall contain a large percentage of material not ap- 
pearing in other sixth-grade readers 

. The material shall be so organized within the book as to present a 
suitable reading program for sixth-grade pupils 

. The textbook shall provide for an extensive reading program by 
means of references to supplementary and library materials 

. Appropriate illustrations shall be included 

. The format of the book shall conform to a high standard 


be equalized by finding the average number of words ner page and 
then calculating the ratio of the average number of words per page 
in one arbitrarily selected book to the average number of words per 
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page in all other books. The resulting ratios are directly comparable 
measurements of the amount of reading material per page. In a 
study of fifteen sixth-grade reading textbooks it was found that a 
page of prose in the book with the most material per page contained 
one-third more reading material than the book with the least 
amount per page. In the final computation of the actual reading 
material in each book, the space consumed by such features as il- 
lustrations, pupil aids, teacher aids, and tables of contents should be 
eliminated in order that the result may truly be an equalized com- 
parison of the quantity of reading material. Equalized on this basis, 
the total amount of reading material in the books studied ranged 
from 568 pages to 272 pages. Another measure takes into considera- 
tion the number and the average length of the selections of reading 
material. The number of reading selections ranged from 140 to 24, 
and their average length from 12.13 pages to 2.72 pages. The median 
book contained 64 selections, with an average length of 5.59 pages. 

When books are rated with respect to the total quantity of ma- 
terial, probably the books with the greatest amount should be given 
the highest ratings. However, when the number and the length of 
selections are under consideration, the judgment of the evaluating 
body with respect to the most desirable practice will determine the 
rating. 

Balance between prose, poetry, and plays.—Directly comparable 
data on the amount and the proportion of reading material classified 
as prose, poetry, and plays was determined for each of the books sub- 
mitted. 

Balance between major fields of reading materials —When the bal- 
ance between the major fields of reading materials is studied, selec- 
tions which are largely straightforward presentations of factual mat- 
ter can generally be classified as (1) social studies or (2) science, de- 
pending on their major point of emphasis. The remaining selections 
can usually be classified as literature under one of five main head- 
ings: (1) legends, fables, and myths; (2) stories; (3) biographies; 
(4) poetry; and (5) dramatizations. 

Great differences were found among the books studied. For ex- 
ample, at one extreme a book was found to contain 94 per cent of 
material classified as literature, 4 per cent as social studies, and 2 per 
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cent as science; at the other extreme was a book with 13 per cent 
of literature, 61 per cent of social studies, and 26 per cent of science. 
Wide differences were also found in the various types of literature 
included. 

Balance between basic types of reading materials.—Basic types of 
reading materials can generally be classified in terms of four primary 
categories: (1) silent work-type, (2) oral work-type, (3) silent recrea- 
tory, and (4) oral recreatory. The silent work-type material ordi- 
narily appears in one of two forms: fact form or story form. Silent — 
work-type material is generally recognized to provide specific train- 
ing situations for five specific reading abilities: (1) to comprehend 
material, (2) to locate information, (3) to select and evaluate ma- 
terial, (4) to organize material, and (5) to decide what to remember 
and how to remember it. While complete objectivity in classifying 
reading-textbook materials is not always possible, data with respect 
to the proportionate and the total amounts of each can nevertheless 
be secured. 

The books were found to vary from the reader with 100 per cent 
of work-type material to a book with 60 per cent of recreatory ma- 
terial. The median practice was represented by a book with two- 
thirds work-type material and one-third recreatory material. Since 
there is some opinion that work-type material in story form tends 
to interfere with the development of the important reading skills,’ 
especial attention should be given to the form in which the work- 
type material is presented. Books varied in this respect from books 
in which none of the work-type material was in story form to books 
in which 93 per cent of the work-type material was in that form. It 
is generally conceded that reading instruction should emphasize each 
of the specific reading abilities previously mentioned. While most of 
the books studied made fairly adequate provision for each of these 
abilities, in most cases the ability to comprehend material was given 
the greatest attention. However, considerable variation among the 
books was noted. 

Balance between curriculum subjects and outside interests.—In terms 
of major emphasis, the proportionate amount of reading material 


tPaul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School, p. 76. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
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devoted to each of the elementary-school subjects (arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, hygiene, history, music, etc.) and to outside interests can also 
be determined with a fair degree of reliability. 

The books were found to vary tremendously in this respect, the 
percentages of the material devoted to curriculum subjects ranging 
from 100 to 38, with a median of 60. For the books as a whole the 
order of emphasis accorded the various curriculum subjects was as 
follows: history, science, civics and citizenship, geography, and lan- 
guage arts. Only a few books made definite provision for material 
concerned with arithmetic, physical education, music, hygiene, in- 
dustrial arts, or other subjects. 

When books are rated on the several points relating to the balance 
of reading materials, consideration of the optimum balance in each 
case must be largely dependent on the judgment of the evaluating 
body. Recourse to subjective opinion becomes necessary here since 
research findings on these points of balance are lacking. 

Recognition of and provision for basic interests —Some indication of 
the extent to which readers provide for the interests of children can 
be obtained by classifying the reading selections on the basis of their 
major themes. For example, the following are basic interest themes 
commonly found in children’s literature: (1) dramatic and heroic ac- 
tion and adventure, (2) interesting action (not dramatic), (3) humor, 
(4) fairy and supernatural, (5) interesting characters, (6) home life 
and child life, (7) character traits, (8) appreciation of nature, (9) 
animals and personification, and (10) interesting information.’ Data 
showing the proportionate amount of reading material classified un- 
der each basic interest theme are useful as an index of the extent to 
which the textbooks attempt to provide material with a wide variety 
of interests. General comparisons can also be made to show the 
agreement or the lack of agreement with existing studies of children’s 
reading interests. However, the mere fact that a given reading selec- 
tion is built around a satisfactory interest theme is no guaranty that 
the selection is written in an interesting manner. Determination of 
whether a selection is written in an interesting style depends almost 


t Adapted from Willis Lemon Uhl, Scientific Determination of the Content of the 
Elementary School Course in Reading, p. 48. University of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, No. 4. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 
1921. 
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entirely on subjective individual opinions, but, when these opinions 
are combined as the expression of an accredited jury, they become 
fairly reliable. 

With the exception of a few books, provisions were generally 
made for reading materials centering about each of the basic inter- 
est themes. However, significant differences among the books were 
noted with respect to the relative emphasis assigned to each of the 
interest themes and the extent to which this relative emphasis was 
in agreement with the order of children’s interests as determined by 
research.’ For example, many books contained more material with 
a fairy or supernatural theme than humor; several devoted more 
space to character traits than to interesting characters. Both of 
these findings are in disagreement with children’s preferences. 

Grade placement.—Dependent largely on the specific book, some 
indication, generally inadequate, of the grade placement of reading 
selections can be obtained by checking them against the grades for 
which they are recommended in the various standard lists of chil- 
dren’s literature.2 A somewhat better approach lies in determining 
vocabulary difficulty. The Johnson polysyllabic technique and the 


vocabulary grade placement formula devised by Lewerenz‘ can be 
used for this purpose. 

A truly adequate evaluation of books with respect to grade place- 
ment should also consider the factors of difficulty inherent in sen- 
tence and paragraph structure and the thought concepts involved. 


1 Loc. cit. 


2a) American Library Association, Committee on Library Work with Children, 

The Right Book for the Right Child. New York: John Day Co., 1933. 

b) Graded poetry list prepared in 1930 by Mabel Snedaker, Extension Division, 
University of Iowa, appearing in Paul McKee, op. cit., pp. 551-58. 

c) Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1931 (revised). 

d) Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 


3 George R. Johnson, “An Objective Method of Determining Reading Difficulty,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXI (April, 1930), 283-87. 
4a) Alfred S. Lewerenz, ‘Measurement of the Difficulty of Reading Materials,” 
Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, VIII (March, 1929), 11-16. 
b) Alfred S. Lewerenz, “‘Objective Measures for Selecting Reading Materials,” 
Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, XI (December, 1931), 54-56. 
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Among the books studied, the Lewerenz formula revealed differences 
in vocabulary difficulty and vocabulary diversity ranging from 
Grade 3.77 to 5.35 and from Grade 4.20 to 5.66, respectively. How- 
ever, adequate determination of the grade placement of textbooks 
on a scientific basis must await the development of further research 
techniques covering the many phases of reading difficulty. In the 
meantime, it will undoubtedly be necessary to make use of subjec- 
tive judgments based on classroom usage. 

Literary quality.—One index of literary quality is authorship. 
While this factor is not an entirely valid index, since it is unfair to 
the new and young author, nevertheless it is a factor. A reasonably 
objective but somewhat incomplete measure of literary quality can 
be obtained by determining the percentage of reading selections writ- 
ten by authors who are listed one or more times in the standard lists 
of children’s literature already cited. In the sixth-grade readers 
studied the percentages of material written by authors included in 
such lists ranged from o to 64. Accredited jury opinions as to the 
literary excellence of the reading materials should invariably ac- 
company a study such as the foregoing. 

Pupil aids.—An analysis of the readers studied revealed consider- 
able uniformity with respect to the nature of the study aids for pu- 
pils included with the reading materials. Word lists, glossaries, a 
few footnotes, and questions designed to check comprehension of 
facts or to stimulate thought about related matters were the aids for 
pupils most frequently found. Suggestions for the enjoyment of 
given selections as well as suggestions for dramatization and other 
pupil activities were also included in some books. While it is entirely 
possible to take cognizance of the quantitative aspects of the aids 
for pupils, it is also necessary to consider the factor of suitability. 
Determination of suitability is, however, largely dependent on sub- 
jective judgments. In this study the comparative estimates of suita- 
bility were given expression in terms of “superior,” “average,” and 
“inferior.” These terms were used to supplement the tabulations of 
the various types of pupil aids included. Certain types of “aids” 
appeared to hinder rather than to facilitate the understanding or the 
appreciation of reading selections, particularly questions and sug- 
gestions which disturbed the continuity of recreatory reading selec- 
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tions and thus interfered with the pupil’s enjoyment of those selec- 
tions. 

Teacher aids.—The study made of the teacher aids included in the 
readers involved two basic considerations: aids to teachers in study- 
ing the reading selections and aids designed to be of assistance in 
teaching the reading selections. To a large extent the aids designed 
to help the pupil in studying the materials also served the additional 
purpose of helping teachers study and teach the reading selections. 
However, additional aids intended primarily for the teacher were 
sometimes included, usually in the following forms: (1) a statement 
of objectives; (2) suggestions for reading projects or correlated lan- 
guage work; (3) provisions for drill, rapid, reference, sight, intensive, 
or interpretative reading; (4) provisions for dramatization oppor- 
tunities or group participation; and (5) provisions for the measure- 
ment of achievement or the diagnosis of difficulties. A series of tabu- 
lations combined with subjective estimates of suitability furnished 
the basic data on which the final evaluation was based. 

Overlapping with other sixth-grade textbooks in reading.—In state 
or city adoptions it is desirable for newly selected reading textbooks 
to include but little content which is identical with that in supple- 
mentary readers already in use. In state adoptions the selection of a 
book which is already widely used as a supplementary reader would 
fail to provide material in addition to the existing reading program 
until the books already in use were worn out. In city adoptions 
this point is probably of less consequence since a few additional 
copies of the newly adopted basic textbook can be provided and the 
supplementary list extended. In this study the amount and the per- 
centage of overlapping material in the books under consideration 
were determined by checking their contents with the reading selec- 
tions in the twelve supplementary readers most extensively used 
throughout the state. In some cases a book submitted for adoption 
was already widely used as a supplementary reader. Consequently, 
there was complete or almost complete overlapping of materials, 
dependent on whether such books had been recently revised. Study 
of those books which were not extensively used as supplementary 
readers revealed that the percentages of overlapping material ranged 
from o to 24. Because of the tremendous variation in the quantity 
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of material offered, the total amount of non-overlapping material is 
probably a more important consideration. In the books studied the 
amount of such material was found to vary from 252 to 568 pages. 
Organization of material.—Little if any scientific evidence is avail- 
able with respect to the best means of organizing reading materials 
within a textbook. However, even a subjective comparison of the 
readers on this point indicated many readily apparent differences. 
In a few books there appeared to be no plan for the sequence of selec- 
tions. Other books followed very definite plans. In certain cases 
recreatory material was distinctly separated from work-type ma- 
terial, and in other instances poetry was separated from prose. In 
other books prose and poetry, recreatory and work-type materials 
were included together in sections devoted to a single major topic or 
interest. Examples of such main themes are: “How People Work 
for Us,” “World-Neighbors,” ‘The Magic of Science,” ‘““The Land 
We Live In,” “New Light on Old Heroes,” “Nearer than the Stars,” 
““New Stories of Animals,” ‘‘Adventures at Sea,”’ and ““Communica- 
tion.” Even though based on subjective opinion, the conclusion was 
that in certain books selections were grouped to much better effect 
than in others and that the main themes were chosen with more care 
and thought and were more logically arranged. In fact, in a few books 
the assignment of selections to one division of materials rather than 
to another seemed fortuitous rather than the result of careful plan- 
ning. In the case of two books, although the table of contents re- 
vealed no apparent organization under major topics, a study of the 
sequence of selections revealed a real effort to lead the pupils from 
one experience to another with a common motive or interest. The 
fact that a casual analysis would never have revealed the plan of 
these books clearly indicates the need for a series of careful com- 
parisons before any attempt is made to interpret and evaluate the 
methods which are utilized in organizing reading materials. 
References.—The reading program in the modern elementary 
school is extensive. The textbook can contribute to the total reading 
program by providing well-selected references covering a wide 
variety of interests. The number of references to other materials in 
the readers studied ranged from o to 302. The median number of 
references in the fifteen books studied was 120. Varying practices 
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with respect to the location of references were noted. Most common 
was the practice of listing references at the end of selections. Next 
in order, references were found within the text, in the introduction 
to selections, in footnotes, in questions and exercises, and in a book 
list at the end of the book. In one case a book list was contained in 
the body of the book, while in another the book list was provided in 
a teacher’s manual. However, the quality of reference lists is prob- 
ably more important than their quantity. For a wide program of 
reading, ample references should be made to such different types of 
literature as legends, fairy tales and myths, stories, biographies, 
poems, and dramatizations. Provision should also be made for refer- 
ences to non-literary information and to magazines and newspapers. 
While educational research contains no answer to the question of the 
most desirable number and proportion of references to be devoted to 
each of the various categories of literature, an analysis of the na- 
ture of the references may form the basis for intelligent judgment on 
the relative merits of books with respect to this item. Further 
studies can also be made of the materials suggested by the references 
to determine their appropriateness for sixth-grade pupils. 

Illustrations.—Illustrations of good quality and of appropriate 
amount and variety definitely enhance the value of a textbook in 
reading. While this factor may be less important in books for the 
upper elementary grades than in books for the primary grades, it is 
still worthy of some consideration. Both the quantity and the 
quality of illustrative material can be studied. Illustrations may be 
classified by type under such headings as photographs, drawings, or 
paintings; by size; and by the use or the non-use of color. Whether 
the illustrative material is in the nature of ornamental or descriptive 
borders or is a part of the content of the selection can also be con- 
sidered. The degree to which an illustration contributes to an under- 
standing of the content is an important educational factor. Illus- 
trations should certainly conform to generally accepted art stand- 
ards. It is readily possible to carry on a number of studies, some 
objective and some subjective in character, comparing reading text- 
books on the point of illustrations, and the books may be rated on the 
basis of such studies. 

Format.—Although format and binding are items of importance, 
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textbook design and construction have so improved in recent years 
that it is impossible to attach much significance to the small differ- 
ences ordinarily found among the better textbooks. Examination of 
many textbooks in many subjects reveals a rather high degree of 
uniformity. Certain books seem to present a more pleasing appear- 
ance than others. Subjective opinion on this point is probably of 
some value in selecting textbooks. Certainly, if two books are equal 
in other qualities, the one more pleasing in appearance would ordi- 
narily be selected for use. 

Most of the studies on size and style of type best suited for text- 
books are inconclusive. However, a recent report by Buckingham’ 
tending to show that a much smaller type than that ordinarily used 
in readers, if properly leaded, is more satisfactory may be instrumen- 
tal in modifying publishers’ practices. 


CONCLUSION 


In the various comparative studies which have been briefly de- 
scribed, no attempt has been made to present comparative data with 
respect to the relative merits of given sixth-grade reading textbooks.” 
Rather the purpose of this article has been (1) to describe a plan of 


procedure which at least takes a step in the direction of scientific 
selection of textbooks and (2) to suggest certain specific studies 
which can readily be made in the process of selecting a basic text- 
book in reading. In no way is this list of studies complete. It is also 
recognized that the procedure described herein is far from a perfect 
plan, and no such claim is made for it. However, to the extent that 
analytical and reasonably objective means of procedure will reveal 
the relative points of superiority and inferiority in a textbook and 
thereby condition the selection of a book in terms of distinctly pro- 
fessional considerations, the cause of public education has been ad- 
vanced. 


ta) B. R. Buckingham, “New Data on the Typography of Textbooks,” The Tecxt- 
book in American Education, pp. 93-125. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. 
b) B. R. Buckingham, “Type Sizes of First-Grade Textbooks Are Tested for 
Readability,’ Nation’s Schools, XII (September, 1933), 45-48. 
2 Data from certain of the comparative studies are presented in Ivan R. Waterman 
and Irving R. Melbo, “Selection of Sixth-Grade Reading Textbooks for California 
Adoption,” California Journal of Elementary Education, II (February, 1935), 133-41. 





THE VALIDITY OF STANDARDIZED 
SPELLING SCALES 


JOSEPH C. DEWEY 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 


A number of tests and scales have been devised for the purpose of 
measuring pupil achievement in spelling. Certain educators have 
severely criticized many of these tests and scales on the ground that, 
when these instruments are used, the children are tested on words 
that they have not studied. Certainly, no test should be given for 
the purpose of measuring the efficiency of spelling instruction unless 
the words used in the test have been studied by the children tested. 
If children are tested on words that they have not studied, the 
pupils, as well as their teachers, become disgruntled and acquire an 
undesirable attitude toward testing. Do the tests and scales on the 
market today contain words that the children have not studied? 
For example, does a test designed for Grade IV contain words that 
the children in that grade have not studied? 

In order to determine the answer to this question, the writer made 
an investigation of one spelling scale with which he is somewhat 
familiar. The scale investigated is commonly used in testing spell- 
ing. It is published by a well-known educational publishing com- 
pany. In making this investigation, the writer decided to use 
Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller' as the basis of the spelling 
course of study. The decision to use this book as the basis for the 
course of study in spelling was made for the following reasons: (1) 
This spelling book contains one of the best word lists available to- 
day. (2) The word list is based on a most comprehensive research 
in the field of spelling. This research was exhaustive, painstaking, 
and accurate. (3) This textbook is used by many schools in the 
country; if any one speller is to be used as a basis for the course 

* Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. 
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of study in spelling, this book is as satisfactory as any other. 
However, the word list of any other speller might have been 
used. 

The writer will assume, then, that the school being tested has 
used Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller for the past several 
years. The problem is to determine to what extent the children in 
such a school are being tested on the words that they have studied 
if a school survey uses the spelling test under investigation. 

A word about this test is necessary at this point. The test con- 
sists of three divisions, each division composed of five supposedly 
equal forms called Scales A, B, C, D, and E. Each form of each 
division contains forty words, or a total of two hundred words for 
each division. Division 1 is for use in Grades III and IV, Division 
2 for use in Grades V and VI, and Division 3 for use in Grades 
VII and VIII. The total scale consists of six hundred words. Any 
one of the five different forms in any division can be used for testing 
either grade for which the division is intended. The writer’s problem 
was to determine whether the children in each grade (using Lippin- 
cott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller) have had opportunity to study 
the words on which they are tested if this scale is used. 

The complete list of six hundred words was arranged in alpha- 
betical order and checked against Horn’s A Basic Writing Vo- 
cabulary' in order to discover how many of the words were contained 
in Horn’s list of ten thousand words. This check reveals the fact 
that twenty-three of the six hundred words in this spelling scale are 
not among the ten thousand most commonly used words. The 
children would not have studied these words had they had more 
than twice as much spelling instruction as they would have received 
had they completed Grade VIII. Five of the twenty-three words 
are found in the list of ten thousand but not in the same form as 
that in which they appear in the scale. Recent investigations in the 
field of spelling have seemed to indicate that knowing one form of a 
word does not guarantee that a child will know some other form of the 
word. For example, the fact that a child knows “congress” does not 

*Emest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa Monographs in 


Education, First Series, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: College of Education, University of 
Towa, 1926. : 
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necessarily enable him to spell “congressional.” In this investiga- 
tion words found in the speller were not counted unless the exact 
form used in the scales was found. In this first step it was found that 
the scales use twenty-three words, or 3.83 per cent of the total 
number, that are not among the ten thousand words most commonly 
used. How futile and foolish it is to test pupils on words that they 
would not have studied if they had had twice as much study on 
spelling as children receive by the end of Grade VIII! 

The next step in this study was to check the complete list of words 
in the scale against Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. The 
purposes of this check were, first, to determine whether the words 
are actually found in the speller and, second, if they are found there, 
to discover where they are taught in the speller. The purpose of the 
second part of this study was to discover whether the children have 
studied the words by the time they are given to them in the test. 
It is possible that some words are in the speller but are taught to the 
children in grades higher than the grades in which they are placed 
in the test. 

The first fact revealed by this check is that, of the total of six 
hundred words used in the scales, ninety-one, or 15 per cent, were 
not found in the speller. This count includes the twenty-three words 
not found in the ten-thousand list. There are, then, sixty-eight 
words, or 11.3 per cent of the total number of words in the scales, 
that are found in the list of ten thousand words but are not found in 
the spelling book. 

The relation of the grade placement of the words in the speller to 
their placement in the test is shown in Table I. 

If the test for Grades III and IV is used, in what position will the 
children in those grades find themselves? If Scale A is given to begin- 
ning third-grade pupils, they will have studied only 7.5 per cent of 
the words. Even by the end of Grade III they will have studied 
only 22.5 per cent of the words. If the test is given to the pupils 
beginning Grade IV, they will have studied only 22.5 per cent of the 
words used to test them. Even by the end of Grade IV the children 
will have studied only 47.5 per cent of the words used in the test. 
In other words, 52.5 per cent of the words in this test, which is 
meant for Grades III and IV, are words that the children will not 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FORTY WORDS INCLUDED IN EACH OF FIVE SCALES OF A STAND- 
ARDIZED SPELLING TEST FOR GRADES ITI-VIII ACCORDING TO THEIR GRADE 
PLACEMENT IN “LIPPINCOTT’S NEW HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER”’ 
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Spelling Test for Grades III and IV 





Not in speller but in 
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first 4,000 
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first 5,000 

Not in speller nor in list 
of 10,000 words 








Not in speller but in 
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Not in speller nor in 
first 5,000 

Not in speller nor in 
list of 10,000 words. . 5] 12. .O} 12. 



































_ _* The terms “first 4,000,” “first 5,000,”’ and “list of 10,000 words”’ refer to the placement of the words 
in Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, 
No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: College of Education, University of Iowa, 1926. 
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have studied by the end of Grade IV. Scale B is more invalid than 
is Scale A because 62.5 per cent of the words will not have been 
studied by the end of Grade IV. Sixty per cent of the words in 
Scale C will not have been studied by the end of Grade IV, and 45.0 
per cent will not have been studied by the pupils even by the end of 
Grade V. If Scale D of the test is used, 55.0 per cent of the words 
will not have been studied by the end of Grade IV, and even by the 
end of Grade VI the children will have studied only 75.0 per cent of 
the words. In the case of Scale E the children by the end of Grade 
IV will have studied only 40.0 per cent of the words. 

If all these forms are averaged, it is found that the children by 
the end of Grade IV will have studied only 42 per cent of the words 
used in these scales. This finding brings to light a definite criticism 
of the scales planned for use in Grades III and IV. The test is de- 
cidedly unfair to both teachers and pupils because it is not a satis- 
factory measure of the words that the children have studied. These 
scales do not measure the results of the instruction in spelling but 
measure, if they measure anything, the extent to which the children 
have been able to pick up the spelling of words incidentally. The 
point has already been brought out that this sort of a test would 
have a bad effect on the morale of pupils and teachers alike. Fre- 
quently in school surveys a test of this sort has been used, and both 
the teachers and the pupils have been discouraged and disappointed 
by the test results. In school systems where the results of testing of 
this sort have been taken with great seriousness but with little criti- 
cal analysis, the situation for the teacher is even worse. So far as the 
writer can judge from these data, the spelling scales devised for the 
lower grades are not valid as measures of the efficiency of instruction 
in spelling. While the scales could be used to see how well pupils had 
been able to pick up the spelling of words incidentally, the pupils 
and the teacher should know that the test is not a test of the words 
which have been studied. 

Is the situation the same in the case of the scales intended for use 
in the intermediate grades? It may be that, although the scales for 
the lower grades are not valid, those devised for the upper grades 
are decidedly valid and worth while. The data given in Table I on 
the scales for Grades V and VI bring out the fact that by the end of 
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Grade VI the pupils will have studied only 55.0 per cent of the words 
used in Scale A for this grade. If this scale is used for fifth-grade 
pupils, they will have studied no more than 32.5 per cent of the 
words given to them in the test. This percentage reveals a situation 
somewhat better than that reported for the forms used for the 
lower grades, but it certainly is not satisfactory. Scale B for Grades 
V and VI is apparently not so satisfactory as Scale A, since by the 
end of Grade VI the pupils will have studied only 52.5 per cent of 
the words given in the test. However, there is little difference be- 
tween Scale A and Scale B. Neither gives a valid measure of the 
efficiency of spelling instruction in either Grade V or Grade VI. 
Scale B is more unsatisfactory in Grade V than it is in Grade VI. 
While Scale C is slightly more valid than Scales A and B, it should 
be noted that even in this form the children will have studied only 
57-5 per cent of the words. Scales D and E are the least valid of any 
of the five forms. In Scale D the children will have studied only 40.0 
per cent of the words and in Scale E only 42.5 per cent of the words 
by the end of Grade VI. These forms are slightly better than the 
forms used for Grades IIT and IV, but they still leave much to be 
desired, since the children will have studied, on the average, only 
49.5 per cent of the words in the highest grade for which the scale is 
intended. 

How valid are the scales for Grades VII and VIII? Table I shows 
that the children by the end of Grade VIII will have studied 82.5 
per cent of the words in Scale A, 70.0 per cent of the words in Scale 
B, 77.5 per cent of the words in Scale C, 55.0 per cent of the words in 
Scale D, and 57.5 per cent of the words in Scale E. All these scales, 
with the exception of Scales D and E, are considerably more valid 
than are any of the scales for Grades III-VI. The conclusion, then, 
is that, if this test is to be used, it is much better to use it in the 
upper grades than in the lower or the intermediate grades. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


(1) The pupils by the end of Grade IV have studied, on the aver- 
age, only 42 per cent of the words in all forms of the test intended for 
use in Grades III and IV. (2) By the end of Grade VI the children 
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have had an opportunity to study, on the average, only 49.5 per 
cent of the words in all forms of the test designed for use in Grades V 
and VI. (3) The pupils by the end of Grade VIII have been given, 
on the average, instruction in only 68.5 per cent of the words in all 
forms of the test intended for use in Grades VII and VIII. In every 
case, if the scale is used in the lower of the two grades for which it is 
intended, the percentage of words studied is much smaller. 

One cannot generalize from a single test or a single speller. It is 
not unlikely, however, that investigation would reveal that other 
spelling scales employed to test spelling achievement include many 
words not contained in the spellers which the pupils actually use. 
However that may be, the results of this study point to the need of 
further investigation of the validity of standardized spelling scales. 











GOALS IN INTERMEDIATE READING 





EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
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The goals of intermediate reading should be distinctly the goals 
of real reading, not those of the primary period. Unfortunately, a 
large number of children who are not actually readers reach Grade 
IV. They may have a sight vocabulary and considerable skill in 
guessing from context, but they are unable to attack, and therefore 
to read for themselves, the thousands of words that they know well 
from hearing but not by sight. Special tests are now being worked 
out to identify these handicapped children at once so that proper aid 
may be given to them. They form a distinct problem in Grade IV, 
where they often make up from one-fourth to one-third of the en- 
rolment. Every supervisor needs to give these children prompt 
attention, since from this group come many of the conduct cases that 
try the patience and the souls of teachers and principals. Failures 
for three years and with failure apparently ahead of them, they 
naturally make defense reactions, and they cannot be blamed for 
doing so. Instead of being blamed, they should be taught to read. 
These children are still in the period of primary reading, and their 
difficulties are not here under consideration. The topic under dis- 
cussion is the question of the reading goals toward which teachers 
should be striving during the intermediate grades. It will be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the children have a sight vocabulary, that 
they have ability to guess from context, and that they also have 
ability to work out for themselves the many words that will be 
known as soon as pronounced. With this equipment, what should 
lie ahead of them? 

As the first goal I shall propose group reading for thinking and 
discussion. By this phrase is meant merely the old-fashioned method 
of having a set of books for the whole class, all the children reading 
the same thing and all thinking and talking about what they read. 
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Such reading is slow reading. It is ill adapted to many in the class. 
But the thinking and discussion are the main things, not the reading. 
All educators know that the schools must socialize the children. 
Provision is made therefore for children to play games together, to 
sing together, to take trips together. They should also talk together, 
and what better can they talk about than the stories and articles in 
a modern well-made basic reader? Too many persons think of a 
reader as so many pages of type to be covered by eye-movements in 
so many minutes. On the contrary, a good reader is a curriculum of 
important ideas. It covers the fields of human interest in a system- 
atic, interesting, and stimulating way. A critic may say that it 
duplicates geography. Does it not rather give life to geography? It 
contains history. But is there danger that anyone will learn too 
much or think too much about history? It contains materials on 
health, science, citizenship, character, literature, and art. To all 
these things it lends life, and it promotes lively thinking about them. id 
Surely, if living together in the schoolroom is to bear its best fruit of : 
socialization and education, the children must talk together about 
many things.{ A basic reader, used as the center of group reading and 
thinking, has not as yet been superseded by any detailed course of 
study, however elaborate. 

Here it must be noted emphatically that the common practice of 
circulating many sets of basic readers, each group of children keep- 
ing a set for only two or three weeks, does not attain this goal of 
group reading and thinking. Instead, the bright children dash ; 
through the books, and the slow readers limp through parts of them. ‘I 
The group cannot mull over and discuss more than a small part of 
the material, if they digest any of it. This is not to say, however, 
that a single basic book is entirely satisfactory. It is not known how 
much material can be studied in this way or how much should be, 
but the goal of group discussion about something read by all is very 
clear. 

A second goal, closely allied to the first, is reference reading, or the 
finding of information in books. The idea that books are a vast 
repository of knowledge, useful and fascinating, is the basis for all 
reference reading. Teachers can begin to teach this idea to children 
in the intermediate grades, and emphasis on the idea should be con- 
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tinued throughout all the rest of their education. If possible, the 
pupils should be taken through the stacks of a great library. Let 
them look along shelf after shelf of the streets of shelves. Let them 
see with their own eyes that on every topic which may come to their 
imagination, there are yards and yards of books. Let them wander 
through the aisles and aisles of shelves filled with the bound volumes 
of magazines, all ready to open their wealth of interest to anyone 
who can handle an index. Such an experience would open their eyes 
to the full meaning of the goal of reference reading, which is, first, 
knowing that great stores of useful and interesting knowledge lie 
waiting for us in books and magazines and, second, knowing how 
quickly and easily to find what is wanted at the moment. 

The first type of reference reading is naturally the use of the dic- 
tionary. Nothing takes the place of a friendly attitude toward that 
much neglected book. It is true that in the past the dictionary has 
not been a particularly good friend of the children because it was 
written for adults. With the appearance of children’s dictionaries, 
the pupils can be brought to turn to this information source freely 
and happily. 

Another type of reference reading, common in all schools, is the 
use of the school encyclopedia. Thanks to the book salesmen, most 
schools are provided with some sort of encyclopedia. Yet I believe 
that the American people are not, as a result, what might be called 
“encyclopedia-minded.” Do the people whom we meet and with 
whom we talk often say, ‘We'll look that up in the encyclopedia”? 
At any rate, much remains to be done in stimulating in children the 
habit of going to reference books for needed information—a habit 
that will persist in adult life. This habit can at least be started in the 
intermediate grades. 

The natural motive for reference reading is the group-thinking 
situation described as the first goal. A person will look up something 
for his own information, perhaps, but there is much more reason for 
looking something up if he can tell others about what he finds. One 
reason, then, for developing projects about the material read in the 
basic reader is that such projects furnish motives for looking up 
subjects and reporting back to the group. Searching in reference 
books is really great fun. Chasing facts that hide under one heading 
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or another and in unexpected places on the reference shelves can 
become a splendid game. It may thus lead to a habit which will 
make a child thoroughly self-educated even if his formal schooling 
should be interrupted. _ 

There is one aspect of reference reading that is much neglected. 
The tendency is to send children to an encyclopedia as a final au- 
thority and then encourage them to feel that, since the authority has 
spoken, nothing more needs to be said. Of course, it is well to en- 
courage dependence on books as authorities, but, at the same time, 
it is well to keep that dependence from becoming too strong. Older 
persons, knowing that books disagree and that books are written by 
men who may err or be prejudiced, evaluate their authorities. There 
is one way in which this criticism of authorities may be begun, even 
in the middle grades, namely, through the ownership and use of 
several encyclopedias or reference books instead of only one. If two 
reference works are at hand, the teacher may ask: “What do the 
encyclopedias say? Do they agree? If not, why not? Who wrote 
the articles? Which is the newer or the more complete?” Children 
enjoy discovering that oracles disagree. They are learning every day 
that teachers and parents disagree and that many authorities are 
being called into question. Here, in the teaching of reference read- 
ing, is an opportunity to stimulate thinking and to urge the duty of 
thinking-in order to form sound conclusions of one’s own. 

The third goal is free, independent reading by each child of ma- 
terial directly suited to his interests and ability. Each child, as has 
been said, is a member of a group and should live partly as a mem- 
ber of that group. Nevertheless, the child is also an individual, : 
living an individual life and having individual tastes and capabilities. 
While he is having his group life, he should also be stimulated in his 
individual life, and part of that life is reading. He should be given ‘ 
the reading that is most suited to him, and he should attack it freely 
in time set aside for the purpose and in any other time that he wants 
to give to it. . 

The unwillingness of many school systems to set aside a free read- 
ing period seems to indicate a desire to shirk responsibility for this 
side of a child’s reading life. ‘Let him be an individual outside of 
school,” such a policy seems to say. Surely, however, that policy is 
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not the modern emphasis. In school both social activities and in- 
dividual activities should be provided. There should be a period for 
reading and thinking together and, just as surely, a period for reading 
and thinking separately. Without a free reading period individual 
free reading will simply not be given attention and will fail to func- 
tion in any adequate way. If free reading is made incidental, it will 
become accidental and, for most children, will not exist at all. 

The goal of independent reading cannot be approached, however, 
unless materials of several levels of reading difficulty are available 
in each room. The system of circulating a number of sets of basic 
readers for a few weeks at each school fails to fill this need. Circulat- 
ing sets are not in any way suitable to the reading ability of the poor 
readers in each grade, and they are therefore unsuitable for free 
reading for the lower third of each room. Nor are these sets likely 
to stimulate free, happy reading for the larger part of the class. Free 
reading must be easy reading. Children always choose reading 
matter slightly below their ability rather than above it. Free read- 
ing will not be done unless the conditions of free reading are satisfied. 
This goal requires that material of several grades of difficulty be 
available to the children of each room. 

How such material is to be made available is another matter. 
The ideal system, perhaps, is the room library. A real bookcase or 
library corner, full of books that gradually become companions, 
should be the right of every elementary room. Probably the reader 
of this article has a bookcase or library with the companions of other 
days ranged on its shelves—books that still look at him and remind 
him of their contents. All children should have the advantage of 
the same atmosphere of books, not books that come for two weeks 
and disappear forever, but books that come and stay with them. 
Teachers and supervisors are likely to sigh and declare that this ideal 
is, of course, impossible. Some schools have not found it so. Ener- 
getic teachers have not found it so. Interested parents have in many 
places made it a reality. Many schemes will bring year by year a 
steady stream of donations of books. Of course, the school system 
will contribute its small part, and many clubs and organizations can 
be influenced to help build up the room library. A room library is 
an ideal for all schools, and it is a possibility in many places. 
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It may be argued that the books in a room library will not be of 
use to enough children, that they will stand unused for many days. 
There are several answers to this criticism. One is that, as the needs 
of rooms vary, books may be shifted up or down a grade. At the 
beginning of the year, difficult books may be temporarily moved to 
higher grades, where the reading ability is more advanced. In the 
second half of the year the easy books which have already been used 
may move down to the lower grade where the children are now ready 
for them. Another plan, described by Chase,’ is to move a library 
from room to room on a library truck, one free reading period after 
another being served. Thus, a book might be read by three or four 
children during a single day. This plan is an excellent temporary 
scheme, but it has at least one important defect. It prevents free 
reading at any time except during the free reading period. The room- 
library plan should allow a child to get a book and to use it, when- 
ever possible, while his interest is at high heat. 

Building libraries seem to have the advantage of economy of 
books, since all are concentrated for use in one place, but there are 
distinct weaknesses to the plan. For one thing, the books do not 
belong to the children’s home, which is their room. There is lacking 
the close interaction of child, book, and teacher, and the teacher’s 
part in the selection of books and in the encouragement of reading 
is decreased. It may be said that the librarian, since she is a special- 
ist, can be a greater help than the teacher. The bright child, who 
seeks out the librarian, receives help, but the room teacher, in con- 
trast, seeks out the individual child who most needs encouragement— 
something the building librarian cannot do. The school library is a 
haven and a delight to the bookish, but the room library is a tool in 
the hands of the room teacher. Even co-operation with public li- 
braries is best utilized when it strengthens the room libraries. After 
all, the person responsible for this goal of intermediate reading is the 
teacher. She must be helped in every way. 

A fourth goal of intermediate reading is one that many believe has 
been given in the past greater emphasis than it deserves. It is careful 
reading for important details. Careful reading for details has cer- 


t Sara E. Chase, “Library Reading without a Library,” Elementary English Review, 
XI (October, 1934), 214-16. 
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tainly been the chief aim of most reading in the content subjects. 
This emphasis has been a natural legacy from the recitation method 
of teaching, which was inherited from our forefathers. The ten- 
dency to value detailed memory of textbooks has remained. All 
teachers have a tendency to feel that the child who can repeat most 
of the textbook has learned most. A glib repetition of details sounds 
satisfying and convincing. Small wonder, then, that this type of 
reading has had the chief emphasis in much of the teaching. 

In spite of this emphasis, however, there has recently been a great 
cry that children are failing in precisely that thing, in repeating the 
details of what they have read. Such children have been called care- 
less readers. Special exercise books have been prepared for them. 
Geographies and histories have been provided with detailed ques- 
tions after each section. Even basic readers have been armed with 
exercises that ask for a repetition, detail by detail, of what has been 
read. In the preceding paragraph it was said that there has been too 
much of this repetition; this paragraph states that there is a demand 
for more. What is the answer? 

Perhaps a repetition of the statement of the fourth goal in inter- 
mediate reading will suggest this answer: careful reading for im- 
portant details. The legacy from the memory type of school has been 
the strange assumption that children should read and then remember 
all details in the reading matter. Teachers have asked questions on 
all sorts of insignificant points to find out if the pupils have remem- 
bered everything. The same thing has been done in many reading 
tests. Look at some of the standard reading tests which are made up 
of paragraphs followed by questions, and note the sort of thing asked 
for by some of the questions. Teachers and tests seem to assume 
that a person remembers everything he reads. Such an assumption 
is manifestly ridiculous. The intelligent reader—the careful, intelli- 
gent reader—remembers only the important details. No teacher 
and no test should ask the pupil to do otherwise and still claim to be 
dealing with reading. 

There is, therefore, a good kind of reading for details as well as an 
undesirable kind. The school should, as a definite goal of inter- 
mediate reading, cultivate careful reading for important details. It 
is proper to tell the pupils that they are expected to remember only 
the important details, and not all the details. It will then be entirely 
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natural for the pupils to argue about whether or not the details asked 
for are important. Such argument may tax a teacher’s ingenuity, 
but it will be of the utmost benefit to the children, drawing attention 
to the essence of careful reading. In most cases the children as a 
group can be allowed to decide what the important details are. 
Their decision will have much greater force than the teacher’s and 
in most cases will be just as sound. Thus, careful reading will mean 
discrimination, not trying to remember everything. 

There remains a final goal to intermediate reading, but one which 
most teachers have despaired of approaching short of the high school. 
It is thought reading for the topic and main idea. Details are important, 
as has been pointed out, but the final question, expressed in col- 
loquial terms, is: ‘What is the big idea?” Two subdivisions may 
here be recognized, the topic and the thought. These are embodied 
in two parts of the Sangren-Woody Reading Test and are easily 
distinguishable in practice. To bring out the first point, the pupils 
are asked: “What is the article about?” “What is the paragraph 
about?” ‘What was the speech about?” The answer is a noun or 
something that takes the place of a noun. To bring out the second 
point, the pupils are asked: “What does the article say?” “What 
does the paragraph say?” ‘What did the speech say?” The answer 
is a-sentence, the statement of a thought. Locating the topic is 
easily taught because topics are often shown in the titles of what is 
read. Locating the thought is not so easy, and this skill must first 
be taught to most children as an entirely new idea. 

Naturally, deciding on the topic comes first. It may be taught a 
year or more before the pupils are asked what is said about that 
topic. Deciding on the topics of a series of paragraphs means making 
a topical outline. The making of an outline is naturally a part of 
group reading and thinking, though not mentioned in the discussion 
of that topic in the preceding pages because it is not necessarily 
a part. Discussion of what is read may take many forms, but, as 
soon as children are mature enough, the teacher may raise the ques- 
tion of what each paragraph is about and, thus, with the help of the 
class, make a topical outline on the board. Or she may have each 
pupil make an attempt at such an outline and compare results. It 
is not known just when such a procedure seems natural and profit- 
able to children, but the making of outlines should begin just as soon 
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as a class can be interested in them. Discovering the topic is an 
important type of reading, a type which is badly needed in all study. 

The other type of reading for thought—finding the chief idea of 
paragraph, section, or selection—has been taught but little. As 
already explained, it has been much overlooked in the enthusiasm 
for the finding and the remembering of details. Furthermore, there 
has been a tendency to give children narrative and descriptive 
material only, not reading matter that is chiefly intended to convey 
thoughts. The new books for children, however, explain to them 
not only the facts of nature but the ideas that have been developed 
about nature and natural law. The books now give not merely the 
story side of history but the thoughts that the facts of history sug- 
gest. In the fields of health, character, art, and what not, children 
are now supplied with reading materials that contain thoughts. 
Then surely, they should be taught to read for thought. This type 
of reading is certainly difficult for them to do. When we ask, “What 
is this paragraph about?” and then go on to ask, “‘What does it say 
about that topic?” the children start hunting for some detail, in 
accordance with their habit from the usual method of teaching. 
Surely, intermediate-grade children should be asked, “What is the 
big idea?” rather than to be allowed to give a mere recitation of 
details. I have said that this kind of reading has not been taught 
to the children, but I believe it can be taught. There are tests for 
this type of work, and more tests of this kind will undoubtedly be 
devised. This type of reading is going to be emphasized more and 
more as a corrective for the type of parroting that has too long been 
a major part of school education. 

Several times in this discussion reading tests or measures of read- 
ing have been mentioned. Reading supervisors, as well all school 
administrators, must look forward to a-time when there will be fair 
and adequate measurement of the results that they secure. It is of 
no use to decry all measurement in education or even to condemn all 
existing tests. More and more it will be necessary to show results, 
and results cannot be shown without measurement. This fact has 
an important bearing on the five goals described. I am confident 
that the schools can, by measurement, show progress toward the 
achievement of these goals. 





FACTORS INFLUENCING TEACHER-TRAINING 
STUDENTS IN THEIR CHOICE OF A 
TEACHING LEVEL 


EMMA REINHARDT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


What factors influence students in their choice of a teaching level? 
In order to answer this question, the writer has for several years 
asked Sophomores in her classes at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College to write their reasons for deciding to teach in the 
elementary school or in the high school, as the case might be. 

Statements have been secured from 499 students. Three hundred 
and thirteen girls and twenty-two boys were preparing to teach in 
the elementary school, and seventy-four girls and ninety boys were 
preparing to teach in the high school. About two-thirds of the stu- 
dents were enrolled in the two-year curriculum offered by the col- 
lege and had completed the three courses in education required in 
the Freshman year, namely, the courses entitled “Introduction to 
Education,” “Introduction to Educational Psychology,” and “Edu- 
cational Psychology.”” They had completed at least one term of prac- 
tice teaching or were enrolled in practice teaching at the time when 
they wrote their statements. The other students were enrolled in the 
four-year curriculum, and, since a course in education is not required 
in the first year in this curriculum, some of them were taking either 
their first or second course in education. 

The reasons given by students for choosing to teach in the ele- 
mentary school and in the high school are shown in Table I. Only 
reasons that were mentioned at least five times are included. 

It will be noted that a considerable percentage of students who 
were planning to teach in the elementary school were influenced by 
factors that have no relation to the nature of the duties involved in 
teaching. In many cases both boys and girls chose this teaching 
level because little preparation is required for teaching in the ele- 
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mentary school. Since the meager preparation required apparently 
had more weight in determining their choice than did a genuine in- 
terest in the tasks involved, it is not surprising that a number of the 
students expected to make teaching in the elementary school a tem- 
porary occupation. 

Students who were planning to teach in the high school seem to 
have been influenced to a greater extent by valid factors than were 
students who had selected elementary-school work. Both boys and 


TABLE I 


REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHER-TRAINING STUDENTS FOR 
CHOOSING TO TEACH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND IN HIGH SCHOOL 








PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
Givinc REASON 





Girls Boys 





For choosing elementary school (313 girls, 22 
boys): 
Prefer pupils of elementary-school age 
Less preparation required than for high school. 
Will serve as a stepping-stone occupation. ... 
For choosing high school (74 girls, go boys): 
Prefer pupils of high-school age 
Major subject is taught only or chiefly in high 
school 


Will serve as a stepping-stone occupation. ... 
Salaries are higher than in elementary school. . 











girls based their choice largely on their preference for pupils of high- 
school age and their interest in a particular subject that is offered 
only or chiefly in the high school. Few of the students intended to 
use high-school teaching as a stepping-stone occupation. It is inter- 
esting to note that nearly a third of the boys took into consideration 
the fact that salaries of high-school teachers are higher than those of 
elementary-school teachers while none of the girls mentioned this 
point. 

About a tenth of the students revealed that they had erroneous 
ideas concerning the work of elementary-school and high-school 
teachers. Such statements as the following appeared several times. 
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Teaching in high school is easier than teaching in the grades [or vice versa]. 


Elementary-school pupils learn more easily than high-school pupils [or vice 
versa]. 

The elementary-school teacher renders a more important service to society 
than the high-school teacher [or vice versa]. 


Elementary-school teachers get more enjoyment from their work than high- 
school teachers. 


Elementary-school teachers always have nicer rooms than high-school 
teachers. 


Elementary-school teachers do not need to be gifted in any line while high- 
school teachers do. 

Although four students stated that one of their former elementary- 
school or high-school teachers had influenced their choice of a teach- 
ing level, not a single student mentioned that his decision had been 
influenced by a teacher in the college or the training school. This 
finding seems rather strange in view of the fact that many, possibly 
all, of the teachers both in the college and in the training school give 
students some counsel along this line. In the first course in educa- 
tion which students are required to take, special attention is given 
to types of positions in the field of teaching and to the necessary 
qualifications for each type. Apparently the discussion too often 
falls on deaf ears. Perhaps individual conferences offer the best op- 
portunity for helping students reach a thoughtful decision concern- 
ing the types of positions for which they should prepare. 

In the light of the findings of this study, two suggestions seem ap- 
propriate with respect to the state of Illinois and the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, and no doubt they are equally appropriate 
with respect to other states and other teachers’ colleges. In the first 
place, requirements for teaching in the elementary school should be 
raised. Until this adjustment is made, it is not unlikely that students 
will continue to regard teaching in the elementary school as a tem- 
porary occupation attractive chiefly because of the little preparation 
demanded. In the second place, the teachers’ college should seek to 
increase the effectiveness of its guidance procedures. Although in the 
past it has by no means neglected its obligations in this respect, it 
may well continue to stress the importance of assisting students to 
choose their teaching levels thoughtfully. 





SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
United States Office of Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fourth 
to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the 
two compilers supplied general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


173. BACHELARD, P. Motiror. The Education of the Retarded Child. Australian 

Council for Educational Research Series, No. 26. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1934. Pp. vit+86. 
A discussion of some of the problems in the education of retarded children in 
Australia. Facilities for providing education of this special type are surveyed. 
The educational attainments of pupils were measured, and the upper limit 
of mental growth was found to be half the normal limit of mental growth as 
accepted by Terman. 


174. COXE, WARREN W. “New York State’s. Program for the Education of 

Subnormals in the Public Schools,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 
373-79- 
Includes data on the training and the salaries of teachers of special classes, bases 
for eligibility to special classes, homogeneous grouping in departmental or- 
ganizations, and types of specialists associated with special classes. The 
growth in the number of special classes in New York state is noted. 

175. Dott, Epcar A. “Social Adjustment of the Mentally Subnormal,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (September: 1934), 36-43. 
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The proportion of the feeble-minded in the population is given. The point of 
attack on the problem is social adjustment of the feeble-minded within the 
public schools. 


176. GOLDSTEIN, Hyman. “A Study of Introversion and Extroversion in a 
Group of Subnormal Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, V (May, 
1934), 238-44. 
A group of subnormal boys and girls was rated on introversion by five observers 
using the Marston Personality Rating Scale. No reliable relation between in- 
troversion and age was found. 


177. Kirk, SAMUEL A. “The Effects of Remedial Reading on the Educational 

Progress and Personality Adjustment of High-Grade Mentally Deficient 
Problem Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 
140-62. 
Ten mentally deficient institutional children were selected for remedial training 
in reading because of deficiency in that skill. An average gain of 1.2 grades in 
reading was made by this group during an average of five months of training. 
This progress is five times as rapid as that of unselected children in the in- 
stitution. Gains continued during the post-training period. Adjustment in 
class work improved. 


178. KNIGHT, MAXINE WIsLER. “A Comparative Study of the Performance of 
Feeble-minded and Juvenile Delinquents on the Arthur Performance 
Scale and the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 5-12. 
Astatistical study of intelligence quotients and performance quotients of feeble- 
minded, delinquent, and normal groups compared with and without the in- 
clusion of Mexican groups. 


179. MARTENS, EvisE H. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: Il. 
Mentally Retarded Children. United States Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 49 (1934). Pp. 42. 
A manual on mental retardation in relation to school problems. 


180. Martz, EUGENE W., and IrvINE, HELEN N. “The Results of Physical 

and Mental Training on Mentally Deficient, Birth Lesion Children,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 42-51. 
The authors believe that children injured in birth often possess latent charac- 
teristics that are brought out by training. Their subjects were eleven boys and 
seven girls, Results of the testing and physical therapy are described. Progress 
depended on the age and the co-operation of the child. 


181. Ni~tsoN, KENNETH. “Special Classes for Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capped Pupils,” School and Society, XXXIX (June 23, 1934), 821-24. 
A description and history of the educational program for handicapped children 
in Minnesota. 
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182. PARKER, H. T. The Development of Intelligence in Subnormal Children. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 27. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp. 64. 
Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients obtained from routine clinical examina- 
tions of special-class children in Tasmania were used in studying fluctuations in 
intelligence quotients of subnormal children. Three-fourths of the subjects 
showed declines after four years. The extent of decline varied with the age 
of the child. Variations were attributable to time intervals between tests, 
imperfections in test conditions, certain environmental and teaching conditions, 
and developmental changes in the children. 


. Parker, H. T. “Fluctuations in the Intelligence Quotients of Subnormal 
Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 163-68. 
An analysis of the results of mental examinations of 552 subnormal children. 
Intelligence quotients tended to decrease from test to test, greater decline being 
associated with longer retest interval. 


. Patri, ANGELO. “Backward Children,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(March, 1934), 1-5. 
A plea for the placement of backward children in special classes or suitable 
institutions. 


. Patry, FREDERICK L. “Special Class Education of Children with Low 
1.Q.’s,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI (October, 1934), 105-10. 
A report of work with children with intelligence quotients ranging from 30 to 
50, attending special classes in the public schools. The suggestion is made 
that these children should be enrolled in public-school classes rather than re- 
main at home or be placed in institutions. 


. Rocers, K. H. “ ‘Perseveration’ in a Group of Subnormal Children,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, II (March, 1934), 301-9. 
A study of variables derived from perseveration tests by the tetrad technique. 
A “perseverative” factor was isolated and studied with relation to will-tempera- 
ment, speed-test data, mental age, and achievement scores. 


. STECKEL, MINNIE L. “A Follow-up of Mentally Defective Girls,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, V (February, 1934), 112-15. 
An effort to determine the fate of one hundred defective girls after leaving 
special classes at the age of sixteen. Results indicate that such girls should be 
trained for work in their own homes. 


. WALLIN, J. E. Wattace. “State Provision for Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States,”’ Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(April, May, and June, 1934), 21-29, 51-57, 69-76. 

A report of public-school provisions for mentally handicapped children, in- 
dicating the states in which such provision is compulsory, enrolments, number 
of teachers, and means of financing. Principles which should govern state sub- 
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sidies for handicapped children are given. A chart is included showing state 
provision for other types of handicapped children. 


189. WrrEs, Emtty M. “Adjusting the Defective Child,’ Mental Hygiene, 
XVIII (October, 1934), 638-44. 
A plea for state- or private-school training for defective children. The advan- 
tages are the greater freedom in the institutional environment, the more suit- 
able social environment, and the training suited to the needs of the children. 
The child can later be returned to the community under supervision or be placed 
in a working home. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CHILDREN! 


190. ADLER, HERMANN Morris, CAHN, FRANCES, and STUART, JOHANNES. The 

Incidence of Delinquency in Berkeley, 1928-1932. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration Publication. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1934. Pp. x+102. 
A study conducted as part of a broad survey of delinquency and crime in the 
San Francisco Bay Region. The report deals with all the delinquents under 
twenty-one years of age referred to the police department, the schools, and the 
juvenile court. 


191. Boynton, Paut L., and McGaw, Bonnie H. “The Characteristics of 

Problem Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (October, 1934), 
215-22. 
Teachers of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in Nashville were asked to select the 
five children whom they considered the most serious problems in their classes 
and five who ranked next as serious behavior cases. The problem group proved 
to be retarded in school, and more boys than girls were reported as problems. 
The most common form of problem behavior reported was that which upset 
routine. 


192. BuTTERLY, GEORGE P. “Problem Children Helped by Special Schools,” 
Childhood Education, X (January, 1934), 197-200. 


A plea for special-school education for misfit, retarded, and problem children. 
The need for scientific study of problem cases is emphasized. 


193. COCHRAN, HERBERT G., and STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. “Fifty 
Recidivists in the Norfolk Juvenile Court,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII 
(October, 1934), 576-90. 

A study of the factors associated with recidivism. The lowest intelligence levels 
do not yield the highest amounts of recidivism. 


194. GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEANOR T. One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents. Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston, Con- 


t See also Item 159 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 345 in the May, 1935, number of the 
School Review. 
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ducted by the Harvard Law School, Vol. I. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xxx+342. 

A follow-up of one thousand boy delinquents who appeared before a juvenile 
court and were given clinical examinations. Eighty-eight per cent of the cases 
continued in delinquency after the period of treatment. Lack of unification in 
agencies dealing with cases of delinquency accounted for inability of the court 
to carry out diagnostic recommendations. 

. LANE, Howarp A., and Witty, Paut A. “The Educational Attainment 
of Delinquent Boys,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (Decem- 
ber, 1934), 695-702. 

An analysis of the educational attainment of approximately 650 boys in the 
St. Charles (Illinois) School for Boys. Educational attainment of the typical 
boy in this school for young delinquents is three years below the norm for boys 
of the same age and one year and three months below the mental age. Re- 
peated test results show that the boys profited from instruction. 

. Lastett, H. R., and MAnninc, Juanita. “A Delinquency Survey of a 
Medium-Size High School,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 
1934), 71-78. 

A variety of personality inventories, tests, and rating scales was used to afford 
administrators insight into problem cases. 

. Laycock, S. R. “Teachers’ Reactions to Maladjustments of School 
Children,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV (February, 
1934), 11-29. 

A study comparable to that of E. K. Wickman (Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928), with whose findings 
the present results are compared. 

. McFre, BERNICE STEWART. “Behavior and Personality Difficulties in 
School Children,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), 30-46. 

An analysis of school problem cases, ages twelve to fourteen, under four head- 
ings: personality deviations, behavior disorders, habit disorders, and scholastic 
problems other than mental defect. 

. MInEHAN, THOMAS. Boy and Girl Tramps of America. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii+268. 

The author lived among homeless young vagrants, products of the depression, 
during parts of two years. He tells of their food, manners, clothing, habitat, 
and conversation. 

. Rocers, K. H., and Austin, O. L. “Intelligence Quotients of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 1934), 103-6. 
Presents data for a large number of juvenile delinquents in the Toronto Juve- 
nile Courts. The distribution of intelligence quotients is given, with a median 
at 82.2. The median age of the delinquent cases was fourteen. Substantial 
correlation was found on initial and retests (.63 and .82). 
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2o1. SMitH, W. Max. “The Maladjusted Child,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, IL (February, 1934), 170-75. 
Discusses the extent of maladjustment, characteristics of the maladjusted 
child, agencies and procedures used to discover and diagnose maladjustment, 
the probable causes of maladjustment, and methods of meeting the problem 
of the maladjusted child. 


. SNYDER, Louise May. “The Problem Child in the Jersey City Elemen- 

tary Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (February, 1934), 
343-52. 
One of a series of investigations undertaken by New York University to an- 
alyze the criteria against which schools identify children as problem cases. 
A sampling of 13,632 Jersey City school children was studied. Six and nine- 
tenths per cent of this group were reported as problems. There were 361 
serious behavior cases. 


. STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. “Intelligence and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 691-97. 
The study reports thirty-seven cases appearing in the Norfolk Juvenile Court. 
The subjects (twenty-nine boys and eight girls) ranged in age from eight to 
seventeen. The largest group had intelligence quotients between 71 and 80. 
An analysis of other data obtained is presented. 


. STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “The Welfare of Problem Boys,” Illinois Teacher, 
XXIII (November, 1934), 77-80, 92-93. 
Describes features of the Montefiore Special Day School in Chicago for prob- 
lem cases. Gives results of physical and mental tests and of studies of the 
economic status of homes from which the children come. 


. SULLENGER, T. Eart. “Juvenile Delinquency a Product of the Home,” 


Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXIV (March-April, 1934), 1088-92. 

Of 1,145 juvenile delinquents in Omaha, 50.7 per cent were from broken homes, 
as contrasted with 19.3 per cent of the general child population in broken 
homes. Seventy per cent of the delinquent population studied were boys. 


. Wrttrams, HERBERT D. “A Survey of Predelinquent School Children of 

Ten Midwestern Cities,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), 365-70. (See also Item 453 in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review.) 
The survey objective was to investigate the incidence, distribution, and nature 
of behavior problems in school children in cities of varying sizes. Of 55,995 
school children, 1,343 were listed as problems (2.4 per cent). No relation be- 
tween the size of the city and the problem incidence was found. 


. WitttiaMs, HERBERT D., ANGELL, E. L., and HANNoM, R. R. “Meeting the 
Occupational Needs of Problem Children,’”’ Occupations, XIII (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 146-52. 
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200. 


210. 
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213. 


* See also Item 342 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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A description is given of the Children’s Village, a school for the training of the 
problem child located at Dobbs Ferry, New York. Following a thorough initial 
study of each child, the child is tried at various trades. After adequate training 
in a trade, the school aids the pupil in obtaining the job for which he is best 
fitted. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


CottiTon, J. W. “Teaching the Gifted Pupil,’’ Educational Outlook, VIII 


(March, 1934), 175-81. 
Describes two experiments in teaching mathematics to gifted children in the 
high school at Trenton, New Jersey. 


Eckert, RutH E. ‘Who Is the Superior Student?” Studies in Articulation 


of High School and College, Series I, pp. 11-50. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. IX. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1934. 

A comparison of groups of men students from the highest and the lowest quar- 
ters of entering students at the University of Buffalo. 


GOLDBERG, SAMUEL. “A Clinical Study of K., 1.Q. 196,” Journal of 


Applied Psychology, XVIII (August, 1934), 550-60. 

A comprehensive report of K.’s early developmental history, family, back- 
ground, test responses on verbal and performance tests, and a discussion of the 
educational-placement problem presented. 


Hennessy, W. D., Jr. “Educating the Exceptionally Bright Child,” 


Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, No. 212 (March, 1934), 
38-43. 

Children in an “adjustment school,” all of whom had high intelligence quo- 
tients, were compared with children of similar intelligence-quotient levels from 
the regular classes. The achievement of the first group was consistently higher 
than that of the second. 


. McEtweEE, Epna WILLIs. “Seymour, a Boy with 192 I.Q.,” Journal of 


Juvenile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 28-35. 

This boy was originally tested by Hollingworth at the age of eight. Informa- 
tion is given concerning his family background, early school history, playmates, 
books read, trips taken, outside interests, plays, concerts, radio, schedule of 
activities, physical development and traits of character, poetic effort, and sub- 
sequent progress in an individual progress class. 


“The Reading of a Gifted Child, in His Sixth and Seventh Years,” Journal 


of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 1934), 107-11. 

This report, by his father, gives the readings of the gifted child, Seymour, 
described by McElwee (Item 212 in this list). The list of readings includes 
materials read to the child by his father as well as the reading done by the 
child. 
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214. Witty, Paut A. “Enriching the Life Experience of Exceptional Children,” 
School and Society, XX XIX (January, 1934), 102-8. 
The gifted child has been neglected. The early identification of these children 
is important. Enrichment of the program through reading, fine arts, activity 
programs, recreation, and curriculum flexibility is recommended. 


215. Witty, Paut A. “The Education of Gifted Children,” J//inois Teacher, 
XXIII (December, 1934), 113, 127-28. 
There are two classes of gifted children, namely, those with high general in- 
telligence and those with special aptitudes. Early identification and special 
educational provision for the gifted are recommended. 


216. Witty, Paut A., and JENKINS, Martin D. “The Educational Achieve- 

ment of a Group of Gifted Negro Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXV (November, 1934), 585-97. 
A report of the educational achievement of 26 negro children on the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Form W, who test above 140 on the Stanford-Binet 
test. Data for this group are compared with those for other groups of gifted 
children reported by Hollingworth, Terman, Witty, and others. 


217. Witty, PauLA., and LEHMAN, Harvey C. “The Reading and the Reading 

Interests of Gifted Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLV (December, 1934), 466-81. 
A follow-up study of 40 children with intelligence quotients of 140 or above. A 
list is given of the books read by these children, and report is made of the time 
they devoted to reading, the kinds of books they enjoyed the most, the books 
begun or completed during one week, and the magazines and books read during 
two months. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


218. Best, Harry. Blindness and the Blind in the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxii+714. 
A comprehensive treatise on various aspects of the status of the blind in the 
United States. Part III deals with provisions for the education of blind children 
and considers such topics as the history of the education of the blind in the 
United States, the administration and character of residential schools, the 
growth of day schools, curriculum, and financial items connected with the edu- 
cation of the blind. 


219. CoFFIN, HELEN J. “Essentials in the Education of the Blind,” Teachers 
Forum, VII (November, 1934), 34-37, 39- 
Traces the needs of the blind child from the period of preschool and kinder- 
garten training to vocational guidance and placement in adolescence and adult- 
hood. Considers the relation of the education of the blind to the education of 
seeing children, pointing out the common factors and the differentiating ele- 
ments. Emphasizes the need of well-trained, successful teachers in the field. 
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220. FLANIGAN, CATHARINE A. “The Sight-saving Class as a Mental Hygiene 
Measure,” Sight-saving Review, IV (September, 1934), 189-99. 
The author believes that sight-saving classes, giving the child with defective 
eyesight a better physical environment, as well as school experiences more 
nearly fitted to his need, are preventives of physical and mental strain leading 
often to maladjustments. Discusses various phases of work of these classes. 


221. LATIMER, H. RANDOLPH, and ALLEN, Murray B. “The Blind in Pro- 

fessional and Executive Work: Report of the Commission on Superior 
Professions for the Blind, World Congress for the Blind,” Outlook for the 
Blind, XXVIII (February, 1934), 231-33. 
This report is an outgrowth of an investigation conducted by a committee 
appointed at the International Pre-Congress of the Blind held in Vienna in 
July, 1929. It summarizes information with respect to opportunities for the 
blind in professional work in the United States and is based on 210 question- 
naire replies. Eleven types of professions are given special attention: admin- 
istration, business, divinity, home teaching, law, literatyre, music, music teach- 
ing, osteopathy, physiotherapy, and school teaching. 


222. Mattock, GLapys Duntop. “The Philosophy Underlying the Education 
of the Visually Handicapped,” Sight-saving Review, IV (December, 


1934), 253-61. 

A paper presented to the International Council for Exceptional Children in 
Toronto, February 22-24, 1934. Presents major principles involved and goals 
toward which education of the visually handicapped is directed. Among the 
topics discussed are personality adjustments, special teaching methods and 
materials, administration of classes, home and school co-operation, creative 
expression, vocational program, and education for useful citizenship. 


223. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems Relating to Partially 

Sighted Children. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. 200. (New York: British Library of Information.) 
A report of a committee appointed in 1931 to inquire into the medical, the edu- 
cational, and the social aspects of the problems affecting partially blind chil- 
dren. Gives consideration to certain problems essential to the welfare of these 
children, such as standards of admission into special schools and classes; types 
of educational provisions offered in England and elsewhere; educational prob- 
lems related to segregation versus non-segregation, class organization, curricu- 
lum, equipment, size of type, qualifications of teachers, vocational training and 
placement, and occupational supervision. Makes recommendations for de- 
velopment of the program in the educational system of England. 


224. YALLOWLEY, Harriet E. “Activity Program in Sight-saving Classes,’ 
Sight-saving Review, IV (June, 1934), 118-24. 
Discusses the possibilities of co-operating with the regular classroom teacher in 
the activities being carried on in the regular grades to which the sight-saving 
pupils go for part time, as well as the carrying-on of activities in the sight-saving 
class itself. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


225. Berry, CHARLES S. “The Subnormal Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, 
XII (October, 1934), 73-76. 
Report of the Committee on the Subnormal Crippled Child of the International 
Society for Crippled Children. Data were compiled from returns on question- 
naires sent to ninety cities, sixty-five state institutions for the feeble-minded, 
and to forty-eight state departments of education. The report concerns number 
of subnormal crippled children, number in school, causes of disability, recom- 
mendations on care and training, and other items. 


226. DENISON, RoBert. “The Relationship of Physical Disability to the 
Mental Morale of the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, XII (December, 


1934), 87-90. 

The author discusses the adverse influences of crippling on the character and 
the personality development of the child and emphasizes the importance of 
early teaching of mental hygiene to all children in the elementary grades, as 
well as the necessity of providing special opportunities for educational develop- 
ment of the crippled child in whatever field he shows ability. 


227. FISCHEL, MARGUERITE K. The Spastic Child. St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1934. Pp. 98. 
The record of a mother whose persistent efforts led to successfully achieved 
muscle control on the part of her spastic child. She discusses here the methods 
used in her quest for relaxation, co-ordination, speech correction, occupational 
therapy, school achievement, sports, and social contacts. 


228. McLrop, Beatrice. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: V. 

Crippled Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 55 
(1934). Pp. 18. 
A brief presentation of the needs of crippled children, with some suggestive 
procedures to be followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them. Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 

229. Scott, James A. “An Orthopedic Playground,” Recreation, XXVIII 

(April, 1934), 17-22. 
An account of a project undertaken at the Turner School for the Handicapped 
in St. Louis to provide health and recreational activities for crippled colored 
children who were unable to make use of neighborhood playgrounds. Trans- 
portation and appropriate supervision of play and health activities were 
provided. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


230. CoATES, GEORGE, and CoLGAN, RoBert C. “Problem of the Hard of 

Hearing Preschool Child,” Child Health Bulletin, X (May, 1934), 88-97. 
Gives statistics concerning extent of the problem and information on various 
types of defective hearing. The author conceives it as a problem the im- 
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portance of which is not generally appreciated, one which concerns the medical 
profession as a whole, the general public, the pediatrician, and the otologist. 


231. DALLETT, JEAN. “Physical Education for the Deaf Child—Is It Worth 
While?” Volta Review, XXXVI (June, 1934), 331-35. 
A defense of constructive work in physical education, based on the author’s 
experience at Clarke School for the Deaf. Points out the values of various types 
of activities and cautions against dropping physical education from the school 
curriculum. 


232. LAURITSEN, WESLEY. “Extra-curricular Activities in Our Residential 
Schools for the Deaf,’ American Annals of the Deaf, LXXIX (March, 


1934), 126-37. 
A survey of various activities carried on in residential schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, with suggestions for leaders of such activities. 


233. McLrEop, Beatrice. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: IV. 

Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children. United States Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 54 (1934). Pp. 30. 
A brief presentation of the needs of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, with 
some suggestions of procedures to be followed by teachers who would give 
proper attention and help to these children. Written particularly for teachers 
who are working outside large city school systems. 


234. MEYER, Max F. Fitting into a Silent World: The First Six Years of Life. 

University of Missouri Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2. Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri, 1934. Pp. 106. 
“The deaf child’s education still segregates him instead of inducting him into 
the society of the hearing Present and future educational endeavor 
should concentrate on preventing any unnecessary herding of the deaf in de- 
tached groups.” On the basis of this thesis, the author presents certain funda- 
mental proposals involved in the education of this group of handicapped chil- 
dren. The author feels that the solution of the problem of speech and lip reading 
versus signs or gestures is not a “prohibition of gestures, but education of the 
deaf children in public day schools, keeping them confined in the company of 
the deaf the smallest number of hours possible among the twenty-four.” 


235. SmMiTH, Cart F. “A Comparative and Statistical Study of per Capita Costs 
in Residential Schools for the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, 
LXXIX (November, 1934), 399-413. 


Data are given on yearly and weekly per capita costs in schools for the deaf, 
money expended by states on education of the deaf, comparison of per capita 
costs in dual schools (for deaf and blind) with costs in schools for deaf only, 
comparison of per capita cost in public schools for normal children with cost 
in residential schools for the deaf, per capita costs according to type of control, 
comparison of rural and urban schools according to per capita cost, per capita 
costs of large and small schools, trend before and during the depression, con- 
sensus of superintendents’ opinions on the best type of control. 
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DELICATE CHILDREN 
236. BROWN, WILLIAM PauvL. “The Control and Treatment of Cardiac Cases 
Occurring in School Children,” Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, V (April, 1934), 7, 56. 
Some helpful suggestions on what the school may do to help children with heart 
disease and to prevent the development of this physical handicap. 


237. BROWN, WILLIAM Paut. “The School and Tuberculosis,” Hygeia, XII 
(September, 1934), 804-6. 
Discusses the status of tuberculosis as it exists among school children and ad- 
vocates a program of examination that will bring to light latent tendencies 
toward the disease. 


238. FITZGERALD, MarGcareT. “An Activity Program in a Westchester Pre- 
ventorium,” Progressive Education, XI (March, 1934), 219-22. 


Describes the school program provided for the children in the Westchester 
County (New Jersey) Preventorium, which is part of Grasslands Hospital. Two 
teachers and a play leader carry on the work with approximately forty-two 
children for a school day of three hours. Their two problems are “to keep or 
bring the children up to grade in the basic subjects of arithmetic and reading” 
and at the same time provide ‘“‘as many ‘real’ experiences as possible.” 


239. McLEop, Breatrice. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: V1. 
Children of Lowered Vitality. United States Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 56 (1934). Pp. 16. 
A brief presentation of the needs of delicate children, with some suggestions of 
procedures to be followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them. Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


240. BLUEMEL, C. S. Stammering and Allied Disorders. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. viii+182. 
The author presents his theory of stammering, ascribing it in its primary form 
to inhibition or the failure to establish the conditioned reflex of speech. 
“Secondary” stammering he ascribes to conditioned inhibition. Theories of 
other students of the problem are discussed and criticized. Suggestions for the 
treatment of stammering are given in the final chapter of the book. A bibli- 
ography is included. 
241. BROWN, FREDERICK W. “The Child Who Stutters,” Hygeia, XII (March, 
1934), 212-15, 224, 275-79. 
Presents numerous illustrations to show that stuttering is a disturbance of 
social adjustment related to the individual stutterer’s personal emotional life. 
Gives suggestions to parents and teachers concerning the handling of the child 
who stutters. Their attitudes “should be such as to dispel from his mind doubts 
which frequently occur concerning his rightful position as a member of a think- 
ing, speaking, social group.” 
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242. DORSEY, JoHN M. “The Treatment of the Person Who Stutters,” Mental 
Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 409-30. 
Discusses the meaning of “speech” and “stuttering,” the organs that stutter, 
the person who stutters, and treatment. Considers both treatment of the or- 
ganism and treatment of the person, with emphasis on the reduction of physio- 
logical limitations and on encouragement of reasonable self-insight and natural 
world-outlook. 


243. PATRY, FREDERICK L. “How We May Help To Correct Speech Defects,” 
Educational Method, XIII (February, 1934), 251-53. 
Discusses method of approach to the problem of speech difficulty, which should 
include consideration of the individual as a whole. Describes various types of 
speech defects and formulates “a few general rules which experience has found 
to be helpful in correcting such disorders.” Concludes with a brief list of refer- 
ences on the subject. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


244. DIcKSON, VircIL E. “The Maladjusted Child,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, 111 (November, 1934), 83-88. 
A summary of the provisions in California for the education of exceptional 
children. Gives the proportion of atypical children, classified into groups, who 
are being trained in special classes. The chief problems are those of segregation 
and social responsibility for the atypical. 


245. MONTAGUE, MARGARET Prescott. Closed Doors. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii+218. 
A series of delightful stories of deaf and blind children in a state residential 
school. Portrays intimate touches of their personal lives and struggles. 


246. WALLIN, J. E. W. “A Dearth of Teachers for the Handicapped in the 
Midst of a Glut of Unemployed Teachers,” School and Society, XXXTX 
(April 28, 1934), 543-44. 
Points out the great extent of the problem of the handicapped and the lack of 
special provisions and of specially prepared teachers to care for the problem. 
The author considers it of especial importance that attention be given to the 
problem at the present time. 








Cducational Writings 











REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A classroom experiment on the modification of attitudes —The problem of in- 
doctrination is a pivotal issue in education. Before the content or the method 
of indoctrination can be settled, however, the much more basic question of its 
possibility must be decided. If education is to be regarded as a directive instru- 
ment for social change, the possibility of controlling indoctrination is important, 
at least for the school. To be definite: Can the school indoctrinate? Can atti- 
tudes be taught? These questions state the problem of an interesting investiga- 
tion.! 

The first chapter contains a comprehensive and thorough survey of relevant 
literature covering thirty-five of the seventy-seven pages of the text. From a 
long list of related publications the author selects thirty-one studies which are 
specifically germane to the problem and method of his investigation. Of these 
studies, fourteen indicate that instruction produces no significant or favorable 
change in attitudes; fourteen report that certain types of instruction do produce 
such a change; and three are doubtful, the change operating in both ways or in 
an unexpected way. 

Subdividing the studies into our three major classes, we find that in the social 
attitudes (including racial, national, and economic), eight find a change, eight do not, 
and two are hazy; in common beliefs, two find a change, four do not, and one is open; 
in scientific attitudes, five find a change and two do not If we combine common 
belief and scientific-attitude studies, the score is six to six, exactly in the same propor- 
tion as the studies of social attitudes. 

Analyzing the results by populations, we find that the studies using college students 
as subjects report a definite change occurring in six cases and no change in seven. In 
the studies involving high-school students, the score is reversed, seven finding changes 
due to education, and six finding no such changes. Among junior high school pupils, two 
studies say yes, and three say no. Elementary-school pupils change in one case and do 
not in the other. It seems to make little difference what the age of the group is [p. 28]. 


This confusion of experimental outcomes chailenged the author to undertake 
a further investigation in the field. His critical analysis of the techniques of re- 
lated quantitative studies led him to stress the following requirements of an 
ideal experimental situation: 
t Arthur Lichtenstein, Can Attitudes Be Taught? Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No. 21. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. x-+90. $1.25. 
7°7 
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(1) A group of subjects as young as feasible in order to try to get at the very incep- 
tion of attitudes and changes if possible; (2) an experimental factor involving the de- 
liberate stressing of the attitude (or attitudes) to be achieved, rather than assuming it 
to be a concomitant outcome of a unit of subject matter; (3) an experimental factor re- 
lated to science and the scientific attitude . . . . ; (4) an experimental period of sufficient 
length to allow changes (if any) to take place, changes of enough significance to be 
measured; (5) measuring instruments that will permit of approaching the real behavior 
of the subjects as criteria of their attitudes, as well as their pencil-and-paper behavior; 
(6) a large enough group of subjects and a large enough group of attitudes to eliminate 
biased errors [p. 37]. 

With these desiderata in mind the author attempted to determine the in- 
fluence of classroom instruction on two attitudes by stressing them in connection 
with the teaching of elementary science over a period of one year. The attitudes 
were: a scientific open-mindedness and a preference of outdoors to motion 
pictures. The subjects were about nine hundred children in Grades IV-VI of 
the Baltimore public schools. Three tests were employed to measure open- 
mindedness: the Curtis Test of Scientific Attitudes, the Frederick Test of 
Social Attitudes, and the Garrett-Fisher Questionnaire of Superstitions and 
Common Beliefs. Ballots and diaries were used to test the preference of out- 
doors to motion pictures. The matched-group technique of experimentation 
was employed with two different types of control groups. The results indicated 
that superstitions were significantly reduced by the experimental factor; social 
attitudes, scientific attitudes, and preference for motion pictures over outdoors 
were not affected by the procedure. Grade, age, intelligence, and sex were not 
significantly related to performance on the tests. 

The reviewer proposes to devote the remainder of this report to a brief state- 
ment of the merits, the limitations, and the significance of the investigation. 

The investigation deserves commendation for the following features: the 
constant use of the probable error of the difference of the means; a training 
period of a year; the use of the experimental group and two types of control 
groups in a typical classroom situation; an attempt at a behavioristic as well as a 
pencil-paper measure of the attitude toward outdoors in preference to motion 
pictures, and the use of three different types of tests of the scientific attitude. 
On the other hand, the study exhibits limitations for the following reasons: a 
careless description of the procedure, notably the failure to describe the method 
of scoring the diaries; the absence of an intensive analysis of results with a small 
number of carefully controlled subjects as a supplement to the mass procedure 
of the principal investigation; the failure to pursue further the indication 
(pp. 56-57) that the reduction of the number of superstitions was accomplished 
at the expense of the acquisition of information; and, finally, the complete 
failure to report a single detail concerning the nature of the training which con- 
stituted the experimental factor around which the entire investigation was 
organized—not even a sample of a unit of instruction in the science classes, not 
a stenographic excerpt of a typical discussion period. The last criticism con- 
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stitutes a major defect in the investigation—a defect which is too common in 
the investigation of educational problems. 

This rehearsal of the limitations of the study should not detract too greatly 
from its very substantial significance. The investigation deals with some of the 
most important tasks facing educators at the present time. It raises important 
issues pertaining to such basic problems as the transfer of training, character 
education, the teaching of science, simultaneous learnings, the réle of the teacher, 
and indoctrination. One cautious experimental attack in a real classroom situa- 
tion, such as is reported in this monograph, is worth a hundred speculative 
exhibitions which start everywhere and end nowhere. The reviewer therefore 
has no hesitation in commending this investigation to the extensive considera- 
tion which it amply merits. It is certainly one substantial step up the long path 
to a more secure knowledge of the instructional process as applied to the so- 


called ‘intangibles’ of education. 
Howarp YALE McCLusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Significant trends in the growth of population in the United States —Future 
policies with respect to education in this country will be profoundly affected by 
the growth and the distribution of the population. Already the changing ratio 
of children to adults has had the effect of materially increasing enrolment in the 
secondary schools and colleges and of reducing enrolment in the lower grades. 
The unequal distribution of the child population as between city and country 
and as between certain geographical areas is forcing reconsideration of older 
concepts and practices with respect to the support of education. Moreover, in 
formulating future educational policy, we shall have to give consideration to the 
fact that the two most important sources of population supply are, first, the 
farm population, especially that part of the farm population living on marginal 
and submarginal farm lands, and, second, certain urban groups of low cultural- 
intellectual status. Certainly, a society which follows the policy, as ours does, 
of recruiting its youth in large measure from those groups of the population 
having the lowest economic status and the lowest cultural-intellectual develop- 
ment will find it imperative to adopt an educational policy designed, as far as 
may be, to compensate for these biological tendencies. 

A recent volume by Lorimer and Osborn? assembles and interprets a vast 
amount of evidence with respect to differentials in reproduction rates among the 
various groups in our population. The first part of the volume is devoted to an 
analysis of variations in reproduction trends among groups classified on the 
basis of size of community, on the basis of race and national origin, and on the 
basis of occupation and economic status. In the second part the authors present 
and evaluate the evidence with respect to variations in physical development 

* Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population: Social and Biologi- 
cal Significance of Changing Birth Rates in the United States. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. xiv-+462. $4.00. 
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and health among various American groups. They also review critically the 
evidence bearing on the relative intelligence, or what they call the “cultural- 
intellectual development,” of groups classified by race, by region, and by occu- 
pation or social status. In the third part an analysis is made of the influence of 
differential reproduction on the characteristics of the American people. An 
attempt is made to evaluate population changes as they affect both our social 
and our biological heritage. The fourth part is devoted to a consideration of the 
physical and the social factors which cause variations in fertility. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the thorough, detailed, even meticulous 
treatment of the data bearing on the various topics which the authors discuss. 
Seemingly, no available evidence has been overlooked. Although dealing with 
subject matter which easily lends itself to a degree of subjectivity, the authors 
throughout the book have maintained a scrupulously scientific attitude. 

This volume, although not written primarily for professional students of 
education, is a book which all educators should read. It raises problems which 
are fundamental to education, and it presents a prodigious mass of evidence not 


readily available in any other place. 
NEWTON EDWARDS 


A summary and analysis of the research in child psychology.—The authors of 
a careful and compact summary of research’ are on the staff of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, the senior author being director of the station. As 
befits their position, the authors hold themselves strictly to a presentation of the 
results of research. The reviewer recalls no other textbook in child psychology 
which excludes generalizations not derived directly from research, except the 
voluminous Handbook of Child Psychology (edited by Carl Murchison. Worcester, 
fassachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933 [revised]), which is written by a 
large number of contributors. The present book, however, is not so exhaustive 
as is the Handbook. It contains 420 duodecimo pages and 493 references, whereas 
the Handbook runs to 956 octavo pages and 2,830 references, minus such dupli- 
cations as may occur. The two books, therefore, meet the needs of somewhat 
different classes of readers. The Handbook is written for the specialist and the 
advanced student, whereas Stoddard and Wellman’s book is intended for stu- 
dents and other workers who have a background in general psychology. 
Whether the book is not somewhat too difficult for students at this level is a 
question which might be raised. If it is too difficult, the reason is not that the 
book is too abstruse or involved but that the facts presented are somewhat dis- 
connected. This characteristic is, of course, inherent in a book which is confined 
to the summary of the findings of investigations, but the reader is required to 
make a great deal of interpretation if the discussion is to leave him with any- 
thing more than a collection of detailed bits of information. The reviewer be- 
lieves that this type of book is better suited to more advanced students who are 


: George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xii+420. $2.50. 
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able, supposedly, to do their own integrating. The authors preface each topic 
with an introductory discussion of the nature of the mental process under con- 
sideration and of the methods of investigating it, and close each topic with a 
critical estimate of the adequacy of research on the topic and a brief statement 
of unsolved problems. The authors remark: “A mind of philosophic breadth 
might, in the not too distant future, render a unique service to the science of 
child development by presenting a single interpretation of all the known facts” 
(p. 4). They make no attempt to make this interpretation themselves. 

The book covers systematically the main problems of mental development, 
broadly conceived, including motor and intellectual development, social be- 
havior, play and artistic ability, and personality and adjustment. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives an excellent critical account of methods of research. The 
authors’ critical evaluation of the studies that they review is generally penetrat- 
ing and fair. They are partial to no school of psychology and judge the produc- 
tion of each on its merits. Investigators in child psychology will find many 
suggestions leading to new modes of attack. 

The book does not attempt to cover the period of adolescence, and within the 
period of childhood the greater emphasis is on the preschool ages. It is a pains- 
taking and useful treatment and a welcome addition to the literature of child 


psychology. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Principles governing the selection of toys—In modern education the im- 
portance of materials in stimulating and promoting development and adjustment 
receives more and more emphasis. No longer viewed as idle amusement, play 
is now considered an educational opportunity which, wisely utilized, may con- 
tribute much to the happiness and well-being of the child. The author of a re- 
cent volume? feels that one of the chief purposes of toys is to give the child a 
chance to express himself and to exercise his newly acquired abilities in each of 
his successive developmental phases. ‘Toys, therefore, are not only to keep the 
child busy but also to keep him developing” (p. 2). Toys should stimulate the 
child, provide him with an opportunity for developing a variety of skills, be 
appropriate to his age and developmental status, and meet his interests and 
needs. The book gives in some detail practical principles for the selection of 
toys. The function of toys in the development of strength, motor skills, mental 
skills, emotional control, and social skills, is described, together with their réle 
in habit-training and in character and personality development. Although 
written primarily for parents, the book will be interesting and stimulating to all 
teachers, not only because of its practical contributions, but also because of its 


sprightly style and its excellent illustrations. 
Joun E. ANDERSON 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


: Ethel Kawin, The Wise Choice of Toys. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xiit+112. $1.00. 
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Orientation in educationWhen a field of knowledge or training reaches a 
stage of development where many special divisions are involved, it seems reason- 
able to introduce the student in this area through a synthetic survey, explora- 
tory, or orientation course. This point of view has been represented in educa- 
tion by published textbooks since 1918. Examples of the same type of approach 
are found in the exploratory or unified courses in language, mathematics, science, 
and social studies in the junior high school and in the synthetic mathematics, 
natural-science, social-science, humanities, and fine-arts courses in the first year 
of the college. It is even maintained that this type of curriculum organization 
is desirable at a more advanced level, the end of the college period, and is in keep- 
ing with the theory and practice of comprehensive examinations. These courses, 
when well organized, meet the needs of three groups of students: (1) those who 
expect to make the given area their field of concentration, (2) those who will not 
specialize in the field represented but desire the introductory work for purposes 
of rounding out a general education or as an aid in a related field, and (3) those 
who have not yet decided on a field of concentration and use the course for 
exploratory purposes. 

Burton’s introductory book! presents education as a fundamental social in- 
stitution concerned with the preservation and the dissemination of civilization 
and with the development of free individuals to live within civilization and im- 
prove its institutions. However, the author, in so doing, gives reasonably ade- 
quate attention to other methods of approach employed in the preparation of 
introductory textbooks in education through (1) scientific study of education, 
(2) description of the school and other factors, (3) analysis of teaching, (4) 
historical background, and (5) discussion of career opportunities. 

The twenty-nine chapters are grouped under seven headings, which deal with 
aims, methods of thinking or problem-solving, organization and administration 
of the school system, the curriculum, the pupil population, the educative process 
or methodology, and the present status of education as a professional career. 
One of the most unique and interesting sections consists of two chapters devoted, 
respectively, to science and to philosophy as methods of educational thinking 
and problem-solving. A valuable introductory discussion, directed to instruc- 
tors, outlines the problems involved in giving orientation courses in education 
and in preparing textbooks for this field and characterizes the books available 
for class use. The method of treatment of educational problems is, in the main, 
eclectic in that the evidence is presented without a deliberate attempt to in- 
fluence the reader too strongly in the direction of whatever individual opinion 
the author may have. 

The volume is unusually well documented and contains a wealth of factual 
material. In view of the inclusion of the large number of references and data, 
any lapse by way of failure to give the latest available information has been re- 
duced to a reasonable minimum. There are a few exceptions to this statement: 


* William H. Burton, Introduction to Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv+834. $3.00. 
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since 1928 the Journal of Educational Research has not been the official organ of 
the American Educational Research Association; the Teachers Journal and 
Abstract suspended publication in 1932; a graph on page 215 shows fewer than 
eighteen thousand public high schools in 1930, whereas there actually were ap- 
proximately twenty-four thousand. Lists of the 114 tables and 60 figures might 
have been of value to the more advanced student, although the beginner in 
education probably would not make much use of such mechanical aids. Each 
chapter includes suggestions for supplementary reading and class reports, 
questions for discussion, and extended bibliographies. 

Undoubtedly, the book is one of the best organized and best balanced in- 
troductory textbooks available. In fact, some readers will consider it too volu- 
minous and difficult for the beginner, but, if the book should prove too difficult in 
institutions which offer orientation courses for college Freshmen, the mistake is 
not nearly so serious as were the presentations of certain of the sketchy “milk- 
and-water’’ textbooks of a few years ago. The present trend of books in this area 
is to prepare discussions which require more than five hundred pages, even seven 
hundred or eight hundred pages, and the more mature type of treatment em- 
ployed is of greater significance. The comprehensive character of Burton’s book 
renders it serviceable as a reference work to others than beginners in education. 


CARTER V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A reader for the first year of French —A new book' is planned to provide read- 
ing material for pupils who are taking their first year of French whether it be in 
junior or in senior high school. The book is divided into two parts, Part I being 
planned to develop skill in reading and Part II to develop comprehension of the 
spoken language. 

Part I, to which the first ninety pages of the book are devoted, consists of 
very simple reading lessons graded in vocabulary and idiom. Based on these 
paragraphs of simple reading material are linguistic exercises of a modified 
direct-method type. These exercises are abundant and varied and aim to achieve 
various teaching objectives. There are questions to be answered, true-false 
statements, sentences to be completed, opportunities for oral expression based 
on pictures, practice in handling grammatical forms, completion exercises that 
test comprehension, checks on knowledge of vocabulary based on pictures, 
translation, etc. Every so often the pupil is reminded of the importance of 
vocabulary development by a section headed: ‘““How Many Words Do You 
Know?” The reading material, which begins with such simple sentences as 
Voici un garcgon, and Voici une petite fille, on page 1, has advanced, by the time 
the pupil has reached page go, to the folk tales of Les douze mois and Les belles 
pommes, and a story of a little trip to Paris, told in simple phraseology and short 
sentences. 


1 Jacob Greenberg, Le francais vivant. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+210. $1.00. 
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Part II consists of twelve short, simple, guignol, or marionette, plays, in 
which the pupil becomes acquainted with the short, expressive phrases of con- 
versational French. The author believes, and rightly, that, as the language of 
conversation is simpler than that of narrative, an easy play is well adapted to 
first-year study. 

The Preface contains a short statement about the place of the marionette 
theater in France and a short bibliography of books on marionettes that might 
prove helpful to the teacher. Scattered through the book are nine songs, the 
songs that every French child knows, such as Frére Jacques, Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 
Il était une bergére, Le petit navire, Au clair dela lune, J’ai du bon tabac, La bonne 
aventure, Cadet Roussel, and La mére Michel. 

In the vocabulary, which covers 60 of the 210 pages, there is phonetic tran- 
scription, and the words that occur in the first one thousand words of the Vander 
Beke word list are marked with an asterisk—an arrangement which enables the 
teacher to lay particular stress on those words. 

The book should prove helpful to teachers who are seeking a first reading 
book in which the material is simple and does not develop too rapidly. The book 
errs rather on the side of simplicity than on that of difficulty and would prob- 
ably appeal more to young pupils than it would to more mature pupils who are 
beginning French. 

The illustrations convey meaning but are lacking in beauty and good work- 
manship. The general appearance of the book would have been improved if the 


illustrations had been done more skilfully. 
JosETTE E. SPINK 


Thought before expression?—A school administrator in charge of junior high 
schools and a few of his colleagues have prepared a new series of language text- 
books for the elementary school.t The books are organized in terms of the forms 
of expression to be acquired by the child rather than in terms of content to be 
talked or written about. In the judgment of the reviewer, they are more or less 
typical of the usual textbook in language, and they certainly are not startling in 
departure from conventional content and procedure. 

There are certain points on which the books may be commended. In general, 
the “language jobs” included are important. The emphasis is placed on oral 
composition. Considerable attention is directed at the learning of useful forms 
of expression, such as writing letters, telling stories, giving directions and descrip- 
tions, keeping records, and the like. Provision is made for such important 
matters as self-instruction, self-criticism, corrective work, and individual differ- 


t Benjamin Veit and Others, Thinking, Speaking, and Writing: Third Year, First 
Half, pp. viii-+-102+ii, $0.56; Third Year, Second Half, pp. viii+-118+-ii, $0.56; Fourth 
Year, First Half, pp. viii+-148+ii, $0.60; Fourth Year, Second Half, pp. viii-+146+ii, 
$0.60; Fifth Year, First Half, pp. viii-+146+ii, $0.60; Fifth Year, Second Half, pp. 
viii+148-+-ii, $0.60; Sixth Year, First Half, pp. x+176+iv, $0.68; Sixth Year, Second 
Half, pp. x-+176+iv, $0.68. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. 
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ences. There seems to be little, if any, tendency to teach too much. All these 
points should be of considerable concern in any modern textbook in language. 

There are several questions that might be raised about these books. First, 
the title is misleading. The reviewer hoped that at last a language textbook had 
appeared in which great emphasis was placed upon the thinking which should go 
on in a given child’s mind before expression takes place in any form. The title of 
the books infers that this emphasis has been made, but the contents certainly 
do not include it except in a very superficial form. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that instruction in language will not be much improved until the attention 
which has been directed for generations at petty affairs is turned to the thinking 
side of the job. 

Second, the books fail to include several important instructional ‘‘jobs.” 
Notable among these is conversation. True, at certain points in the books the 
word “‘conversation” appears in bold-face type; but, if the instructions are fol- 
lowed, what must result cannot, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, be 
sensible conversation. In addition, the books fail to give sufficient attention to 
such important matters as making announcements; using the telephone; filling 
in forms; writing summaries, reviews, and outlines; and sensible creative writ- 
ing. Even in the important “‘jobs” for which the books do provide instruction, 
the teaching is usually partial. For example, the program in letter-writing is far 
from adequate. 

Third, the books seem to emphasize form rather than content. Good teaching 
of letter-writing, conversation, story-telling, and so on should certainly em- 
phasize content. It is important for a child to learn that he must first have 
ideas about which to write or speak and that it is more important to consider this 
content in writing or speaking than to keep a margin. In language we want ideas 
first—expressing them well is important, but secondary. In going through these 
textbooks, the reviewer found few places in which the content of the ‘‘job”’ 
being taught was considered adequately. 

Fourth, the books are piecemeal. Not infrequently three or four different and 
rather unrelated “jobs” appear on a given page. There is a lack of concentra- 
tion on any functional ‘‘job” to be taught for any sustained time or amount of 
space. But who knows? Perhaps this is the way things should be! 

It is unfortunate that the books contain so much pretense and artificiality. 
In connection with nearly every functional ‘“‘job” presented, some of the settings 
are almost ridiculously artificial. Children are asked to write letters that no 
child in his right mind would ever think of writing. Much of the story-telling is 
cloaked in pretense. In some cases—for example, in correct usage of words— 
the pretense is even misleading. Witness this gem, appearing on page 14 of the 
third-grade volume. 

Here is a little jingle that will help you to remember when to use “‘saw.”’ 

I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
The fact is we all three saw, 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 
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Finally, there is a lack of standards by which the child can evaluate perform- 
ances in the various functional ‘“‘jobs” to be taught. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, children who are trying to learn how to write a letter, how to tell stories, 
how to carry on conversations, and so on are entitled to know what the factors 
are that make for satisfactory performance in these activities. Adequate stand- 
ards, therefore, must be set. In these books there is a great lack of standards of 
performance in the various “‘jobs” taught, and many of the standards given are 


certainly unimportant. 
Paut McKEE 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


A new series of textbooks in arithmetic.—Guided Steps in Arithmetict is a three- 
book series based, we are told, on a “number of years’ work in teaching in the 
public schools, supervising public-school teachers, supervising practice teaching 
in training schools, and teaching courses in methods of teaching arithmetic.” 
The authors present eight counts on which their contribution is distinctive. The 
first of these claims to distinction is the practice of setting out at the beginning 
of each grade the objectives for which the grade should be responsible. For 
example, the third-grade child is to learn “‘to give automatic responses to the 
primary addition facts’ (“First Steps,” p. 15). A statement of this sort will 
certainly tax the understanding of the untrained teacher. To the third-grade 
child it must be appalling. 

Another claim to distinction rests on the inclusion of tests and final examina- 
tions in the pupil’s book. This feature is not new in arithmetic, but it seems to 
be of doubtful worth. At the end of the work for each grade appears a list of 
“Final Attainment Tests.” Obviously, the child’s final examination is to be put 
into his hands from the very beginning. In other days it was looked on as un- 
thinkable that the final-examination questions should be in the hands of the 
pupil before the day of the examination; now this plan is not only carried out but 
is used as the basis of a claim to distinction. The rest of the eight claims to dis- 
tinctiveness are good but not new. 

Nothing is said about checking the book for vocabulary difficulties. The word 
“total” appears suddenly on page 39 of “First Steps” and “higher decade” on 
page 47. A careful vocabulary check would scarcely have permitted such 
occurrences. A number of other questionable points might be mentioned, but 
the list would doubtless grow tedious. 

The series has its merits. The books are well printed and well bound. The 
amount of material seems adequate, and the topics are those which are ordinari- 
ly treated in arithmetic. It will be interesting to note the reception of this first 

* Henry Garland Bennett, N. Conger, and Gladys Pelton Conger, Guided Steps in 


Arithmetic: First Steps, pp. 392, $0.68; Second Steps, pp. 416, $0.72; Third Steps, pp. 
440+xxxvi, $0.76. Chicago: American Book Co., 1934. 
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effort to mix textbook material with the teacher’s manual. The idea of disclosing 
the final examination may not prove so bad as it sounds. While teachers can 
doubtless do a good job of teaching with this set of textbooks, it is scarcely 
possible, all in all; to avoid the feeling that here is just another series of arith- 


metics. 
W. J. OsBuRN 
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ark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. $0.16 each. 

Ketty, Mary G. How Our Civilization Began. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. viiit+ 368. $0.88. 

PirKIn, WALTER B., NEwToNn, HAROLD C., and LANGHAM, OLIVE P. Learning 
How To Learn: With Special Emphasis on Improving Reading Ability. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. viiit+194. $0.92. 

RIDDLESBARGER, ADA, and CoTNER, EDNA PARKER. Easy English Exercises. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935 (revised). Pp. vi+ 
298. $0.96. 

STONE, JoHN C., and MALLory, Vircit S. Mathematics for Everyday Use: A 
Course in General Mathematics. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xii+532. $1.28. 

WALKER, Hattie ADELL. Read a New Story Now. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 

Co., 1935. Pp. 152. $0.70. 

























PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annotated Bibliography on Adult Education. Compiled by William Martin Proc- 
tor. New York: American Association for Adult Education. Pp. 124. 
Bowman, LERoy E. Community Programs for Summer Play Schools: Vacation 
Projects in Experimental Education and Creative Recreation through the 
Co-operation of Schools and Other Community Agencies. New York: Child 
Study Association of America (221 West Fifty-seventh Street), 1935. Pp. 
vit+48. $0.35. 
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The California Legislature. Department of Education Bulletin No. 3. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. xii+52. 

California Parent-Teacher Handbook on Secondary Education. Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1935. Pp. xii+56. 

Continuation Education in California: 1932-33 and 1933-34. Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 17. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1934. Pp. viii+-30. 

“The Curriculum of the Lower School.” Park School Studies, No. 1. Edited 
by Margaret F. Coe. Baltimore: Park School, Inc. 1934. Pp. 82 (mimeo- 
graphed). $1.00. 

Dotcu, Epwarp W., and Gray, Wit11AM S. Basic Reading Tests: Word- 
Recognition Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1935. 

Dvorak, BEATRICE JEANNE. Differential Occupational Ability Patterns. Bul- 
letins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Vol. III, No. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. 46. $1.00. 

Hals.ey, Orto W. Teaching the Social Studies in the Ann Arbor Public Schools. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Board of Education, 1935. Pp. 30. 

Objectives and Suggested Procedures for Parent Education in California. Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 13. Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1934. Pp. x+20. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1933—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 
1930-1932: Chapter III, Statistics of Higher Education, 1931-32 (advance 
pages). Pp. vi+4o2. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1934—Institutions of Higher Education in Norway by Alina 
M. Lindegren. Pp. viii+96. 

Bulletin No. 10, 1934—Foreign and Comparative Education: A List of Refer- 
ences Compiled by Severin K. Turosienski. Pp. viii++6o. 

Bulletin No. 13, 1934—Institutions of Higher Education in Denmark by 
Alina M. Lindegren. Pp. x+126. 

Bulletin No. 16, 1934—Accredited Higher Institutions, 1934 by Ella B. 
Ratcliffe. Pp. vit176. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1934—Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States by 
Margaret J. S. Carr. Pp. vi+128. 

Bulletin No. 18, 1934—High-School Clubs by Maris M. Proffitt. Pp. vi+64. 

“State Compulsory School Attendance Standards Affecting the Employ- 
ment of Minors: State Child Labor Standards.” Prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 1935. Pp. 54 (mim- 
eographed). 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 179, Home Economics Series, No. 17 
(1934)—Bibliography of Studies of the Home Economics Curriculum, 1926- 
1934. Prepared by a Committee of the Home Economics Section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Pp. vi+-70. 
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Report of the Regents Commission on Mentally Retarded and Gifted Children 
to the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. Albany, New 
York: University of the State of New York, 1935. Pp. 32. 

Rouse, MicHaEL Francis. A Study of the Development of Negro Education 
under Catholic Auspices in Maryland and the District of Columbia. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 22. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1935. Pp. x+126. $1.25. 

A Salary Study for the Lexington Public Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. VII, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky, 1935. Pp. 62. $0.50. 

SmitH, Henry LESTER, and NOFFSINGER, Forest Ruby. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Part IV. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 
1935. Pp. 216. $0.50. 

Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 1. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1935. $1.00. 
Pp. 120. 

Suggestions for Public School Public Relations Activities. Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 6. Sacramento, California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. iv-+1o. 

Tiecs, Ernest W., and CLARK, WILLIS W. Progressive Achievement Tests: 
Primary Battery, Grades 1-3; Elementary Battery, Grades 4-6; Inter- 
mediate Battery, Grades 7-9; Advance Battery, High School and College. 
Hollywood, California: Southern California School Book Depository, 1934. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


CRABTREE, J. W. What Counted Most. Lincoln, Nebraska: University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. Pp. 174. $2.00. 





